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Our strength lies in the proper balance of 
education in skills and knowledge. The 
cover photographs for 1959-60 tell part of 
the story of the teamwork in our techno- 
logical growth in industry, science, and 
defense. Progress comes from competent 
teams in science, engineering, and busi- 
ness — each contributing its special skills 
and knowledge. 
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the constructive discussion of problems of 
interest to the classroom teacher and to 
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Here are some of the reasons why the twenty-first edition of 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is easier to 
learn and easier to teach: 


More emphasis on step-by-step procedures that are keyed to the illustra- 
tions by number and color 


Improved readability through shorter words, shorter sentences, and 
shorter paragraphs 


Self-checking procedures for the problems in the first ten chapters 
Drills For Understanding for a mastery of the principle of debit and 
credit 


A practical five-column journal to give realism in the first bookkeeping 
cycle 


Added emphasis on posting in the first bookkeeping cycle 


A logical sequence of chapters that makes controlling accounts more 
easily understood 





@ The easier adjustment of merchandise inventory 
through profit and loss summary 

Three-colored illustrations of standard ruled book- 
keeping forms 

Three cornprehensive projects covering bookkeep- 
ing principles and procedures 

Supplementary problems for extra credit to be 
used in place of the regular problems at the end 
ot each chapter 











@ Workbocks, practice sets, achievement ewards, 
standardized tests, teachers’ key, and teachers’ 
manual 
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EDIT OHIAL 


This We Believe 


Most thoughtful business educators agree that by the time a young person 
finishes his formal education he should: 


1. Have had the opportunity to study our highly competitive economic system 
so that he has some understanding of how it operates. 


2. Know enough about business so that he can be an intelligent buyer and user 
of business goods and services. 


3. Have learned enough about vocational opportunities in business as well as in 


other areas so that he can make, for himself, an intelligent choice of a voca- 
tion. 


4. Have had the opportunity to develop some employable skills. 


In many schools business education has been concerned almost exclusively 
with the last of these points. At the same time, teachers of other subjects and 
guidance personnel have not accepted the responsibility for accomplishing the 
first three objectives. 

Comparatively few courses in economics are offered in high schools — and 
most young people complete their formal education in high school. An examina- 
tion of courses of study in social studies in which economics may be included, 
reveals only a smattering of the subject; actual practice, in many cases, shows 
even less work done in this important field. This is understandable as most 
teachers of the social studies have done most of their college work in history. 

Courses in consumer economics, or similar course content in other courses, 
rarely receive the importance deserved if the second objective is to be achieved. 
This is due in part to the crowded curriculum and partly to the failure of school 
administrators, including guidance personnel, to recognize the need for such 
work. Unfortunately, it is also due to the lack of interest on the part of the busi- 
ness teachers who prefer to teach the more tangible vocational skills. 

Guidance workers tend to think of business education as being only for 
potential stenographers and clerical workers and to urge the college-bound 
young persons into courses in science, mathematics, and languages with no en- 
couragement given to consider business courses of any type, even as electives. 
This would not be as serious if the young person would get the opportunity in 
college to study some of the important areas denied to him in high school. In 
many instances, however, he does not get the opportunity in college. 

Through the joint efforts of the United Business Education Association and 
Delta Pi Epsilon, the Policies Commission for Business and Economic Education 
was formed to define and make known to all interested — and to all who should 
be interested — the important role of business education in our total education- 
al program. The results of the efforts of the Commission are awaited eagerly, 
as some statement at least quasi-official is needed to unite business educators 
in their efforts to obtain a hearing in the vital matter of curriculum planning. 


Milton C. Olson, Director of Business Education, 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New 

York: president of a Business Education 
tion 
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Eeonomie Illiteracy: Unsolved 
Problem of American Edueation 


by G. KEITH FUNSTON 
PRESIDENT, NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


An address before the convention of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Portland, Oregon, March 1, 
1960. Mr. Funston, a former college president, says “‘I believe 
we must make economics compulsory for all students.”’ 


When one thinks about the challenges facing 
educators today, the first thing that is ap- 
parent is how great the stakes are. 

I don’t have to emphasize the extraor- 
dinary, exhilarating, and terribly dangerous 
period through which we are living. Whether 
we are going to get through this period with 
our bodies and our souls intact seems to me 
to be in no small part a measure of the 
challenge which has been flung at you 
educators. 

This is a truly awesome responsibility — 
and in some ways it is a new one. For too 
many years we received our educations with 
little more in mind than the personal advan- 
tages that education would bring us. A 
person went to school to enlarge his capaci- 
ties — to enjoy life more fully, to make 
more money, to reach higher in the world. 
If he succeeded, that was his personal good 
fortune. If he failed, that was his personal 
loss. 

Few people now would weigh the chal- 
lenge to education by personal and individual 
standards alone. Throughout the world we 
are engaged in a contest which has entirely 
altered the criteria by which we must judge 
education. This was highlighted for me last 
week when a group of Russian politicians 
came at their specific request to visit the 
Stock Exchange. It seemed to me that their 
leader and spokesman came not so much 
to listen and learn as to make propaganda 
designed to mislead the American people. 
This same technique is being used all over 
the world. It requires a collectively well- 
educated people to discern and counter this 
strategy both at home and abroad. 

As President Eisenhower said to a group of 
foreign educators at the White House last 
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fall, “‘... we need to put new ideas — and 
more of them — into orbit.”” But if these 
ideas are to get off the ground, much less 
stay aloft, we must understand that our 
classrooms are our most important launching 
platforms. A people which trifles with its 
schooling today is jeopardizing not only its 
chances for success, but for survival as well. 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA: SUCCESS IN 
QUANTITY; QUESTION MARK IN QUALITY 


I am sure that no one here would disagree. 
But how well has education responded to 
this challenge? 

From one point of view, the answer is 
comforting. The statistics are impressive. 
More Americans go to school today than 
ever before. Nearly one in every four is 
currently adding to his formal education. 
In the traditional “school years”’ the achieve- 
ment is even more striking. Ninety-eight 
per cent of our 7 to 13 year-olds are in 
school; so are 85 per cent of our 13 to 17 
year-olds. Meanwhile, the proportion of 
high school graduates going on to college is 
rising steadily. It was 35 per cent twenty 
years ago. It is 53 per cent today. And by 
1970 there will be at least 6 million college 
students — double the amount enrolled to- 
day. 

Many people, looking at these figures, 
would be tempted to conclude that our edu- 
cational achievement has been a “‘whopping 
success.” To them I would say: first, 7t had 
better be. And second, is it really? 

As the president of a small college and 
then as the president of a large institution 
which is also concerned with education, I 
have learned painfully that a people can 
emerge from the long educational process 
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and still be woefully uninformed in areas of 
the most urgent importance — unprepared 
to cope with the problems of today, much 
less the ideas of tomorrow. 

We have seen this very recently in regard 
to a subject we now acknowledge to be 
absolutely indispensable for our survival — 
science. For years we permitted our high 
school graduates to gain their diplomas while 
remaining, many of them, mathematical 
know-nothings, with only a speaking ac- 
quaintance with modern chemistry and 
physics. We awoke with a jolt to the impossi- 
bility of allowing that kind of illiteracy to 
continue. But now, I submit, a similar 
illiteracy exists in another area of great 
importance: economics and its relation to 
the world in which we live. 

I doubt that it is necessary to spell out 
at any length why economic understanding 
is so vital. Merely to list the great questions 
facing us as a nation is to tick off a series of 
major economic problems. For example, 
how will America resolve the question of 
inflation? What will be its role in the drama 
of the developing nations? What are we 
going to do about the problems posed by 
agriculture, labor business? 

Undoubtedly much of our long-range 
capacity to survive hinges on the answers 
given to these questions. But how will our 
answers be arrived at? From what vantage 
point does a person decide? Has he a back- 
ground of information and understanding 
that helps him determine what makes sense 
and what does not, what is good economics 
and what is bad? Or will his opinion be 
shaped by that odd mixture of hearsay, 
prejudice, and stereotype which passes, in 
so many people’s minds, for economic know]l- 
edge? 


AMERICA’S ECONOMIC ILLITERACY: ‘*THE 
NINTH WONDER OF THE WORLD”’ 


The answers to the questions are not at all 
reassuring. At the Stock Exchange we have 
come into first-hand contact with the range 
of knowledge — the economic literacy — of 
a broad cross-section of the American people. 
That knowledge, not to mince words, is often 
shockingly inadequate. Seven years ago, for 
example, we set out to find just how many 
adults could more or less define what is 
meant by a “common stock.” We learned 
that less than one-quarter of the adult 
population understood that basic term. 

Now, of course, I am not suggesting that 
a knowledge of common stocks is the touch- 
stone of economic literacy. But the lack of 
familiarity with securities does dramatize a 
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disturbing problem. If only a quarter of our 
population knows something as personally 
meaningful as the AVC’s of investments, 
what percentage do you suppose understands 
the basic principles of how a free economy 
works, or how it evolves and grows? As 
one well-known financial writer has com- 
mented: “The American economy is the 
eighth wonder of the world; the ninth wonder 
is the economic ignorance of the American 
people.” 

Let me add, however, that we should not 
be completely discouraged by this illiteracy. 
It does not stem from any profound and 
insoluble problem. Jt is mainly the conse- 
quence of a simple fact — that we do not teach 
economics. If we are a nation of economic 
know-nothings, it is because no one has 
ever bothered to explain the subject to us. 

Consider, for a moment, these 1951 figures 
— which I might add are, unfortunately, the 
latest available and which certainly should 
be brought up to date through a new study: 

Of the 9,240,000 students enrolled in the 
nation’s high schools, only about 4 per cent 
were ever expected to take a course in 
economics. 

Finally, for every student who took. eco- 
nomics in high school, six took a foreign 
language, eight took music, and nineteen 
took physical education. 

This is some indication of the low regard 
in which economics has been held by edu- 
cation. 

I am aware, of course, that you educators 
are much concerned about this. You rec- 
ognize, too, that very little has apparently 
been accomplished in recent years. ‘The num- 
ber of students taking economics shows no 
discernible upward trend. The level of eco- 
nomic illiteracy among them remains 
virtually unchanged. 


IS TEACHING ECONOMICS “TOO TOUGH’’? 


Why has improvement failed to come? 

I wonder if the answer doesn’t lie in the 
story told about an executive who was known 
for his passion for order. On this man’s anti- 
septically clean desk was an array of bas- 
kets for his paper. One read “In.” One 
read “Out.”’ Another was labeled “Urgent.” 
But the one with the biggest pile of all had 
the sign “Too Tough.” 

Is economics “too tough” to be taught 
at the high-school level? Let me try to 
answer that. As you know, the Stock Ex- 
change and its member firms have been 
engaged in a broad program of adult educa- 
tion ever since we first became aware of the 
public’s lack of information. Through news- 
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papers, magazines, television and radio, and 
through courses held at schools, libraries, and 
other meeting places we have been trying 
not to “sell” common stock or bonds but to 
explain the opportunities, risks, and rewards 
that go with ownership of securities. Partly 
as a result of this effort we have seen the 
number of shareowners almost double since 
1952 — from 614 million to 12% million. 
Equally important, we find an overwhelming 
majority of investors in the market for the 
right reasons and with sound goals. But, of 
even greater significance to educators, we 
have witnessed an encouraging rise in the 
degree of interest in and literacy about the 
investing process. A new survey, soon to be 
released by the Exchange, will document this 
in fascinating detail. 

Of course, you may say, ““That’s all very 
well for adults. But we have to deal with 
adolescents.”’ Let me tell you then about two 
successful ways in which economics has been 
presented to youngsters. 

The first concerns an elementary school in 
Kalamazoo. The wall of the school building 
cracked and a construction crane with its 
owner-operator arrived to make the necessary 
repairs. One teacher, who had attended an 
economic education workshop, decided to 
put the occasion to use. She took her pupils — 
who were second graders — and explained to 
them how the crane could, in half a day, do 
a job that would require weeks by hand. 
After she had interested her pupils in the 
productive power of machinery, she asked 
them how they thought the crane-owner had 
bought his expensive machine. That led to 
a simple explanation of how a business is 
financed and money raised. From there it 
was only a step to explaining how the money 
that people saved and invested was put to 
work. Later on, after hearing these second- 
graders discussing the economic conse- 
quences of the crack in their school building, 
one college economist exclaimed: ‘“‘She’s 
teaching capital-formation to second grade 
kids — a concept I have a rough time drum- 
ming into my college freshmen!” 

In another instance, the teacher of a 
senior class in the Nyack, N. Y., High School 
decided to bring economics “‘home”’ by sug- 
gesting that his class participate in the eco- 
nomic process itself. He proposed that each 
student ante up 50¢ and that the class in- 
vest the proceeds. ‘This led to an enthus- 
iastic search for the right company — and 
an equally enthusiastic discovery of the 
range and variety of American industry. 
Finally one corporation was chosen to be the 
agent of destiny for the class fund of $18 — 
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which was just enough to buy one share of 
the company’s stock. But that was only the 
beginning. Now the class had to find out how 
current developments — taxes and tariffs, 
competition, and even fiscal policy — were 
going to affect their company. Economics 
was ‘not “too tough” for those students. It 
was their most exciting course. It was made 
more so, incidentally, when the president of 
the company heard about the experiment 
and came to the school to conduct an annual 
meeting and answer questions for this special 
group of owners. This simple technique of 
teaching youngsters by doing, I might add, 
is being duplicated in many high schools 
across the country. A few weeks ago, a work- 
shop for teachers was held at Nyack to 
explore this experiment in detail. ‘This con- 
ference may well prove to be the start of a 
new interest in the way economics can be 
brought to life. I hope the Nyack idea — and 
the teachers’ workshop that grew out of it — 
will spread from coast to coast. 

All this has, I think, a moral. If economics 
has traditionally been considered “too 
tough,” a large part of the trouble lies in the 
fact that we haven’t always taught it too 
well — as evidenced by your Association’s 
sponsorship of the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education, which seeks 
to upgrade the level of economic literacy. 
And if I may generalize from the few ex- 
amples I have offered, I think we can see 
how to teach it better. I am encouraged to 
make these suggestions before the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
because you have traditionally taken a far- 
sighted view of the problems facing educa- 
tion, and have done much to exercise 
leadership in bringing about necessary 
changes. 

First, we must make economics real. It is 
certainly difficult to make a youngster’s 
heart beat faster about concepts so abstract 
as productivity or investment. But it is easy 
to stir his imagination about a machine, or 
about an individual enterprise in which he 
may own a tiny share. In other words, the 
over-all theory of economics should be taught 
only after economics has been made as per- 
sonal as something we touch or as something 
we do. 

Second, economics should be imbued with 
some of the excitement of life. We must not 
be afraid, by the same token, to make eco- 
nomics controversial. By this I most em- 
phatically do not mean that we should 
“slant” economics teaching. But it is surely 
a greater disservice to make believe that 
diverse points of view do not exist, or that 
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economics is not one of the great, legitimate, 
continuing debates of a free society. 

We can bring that debate directly into our 
schools by inviting into the classroom, from 
our own communities, people whose back- 
grounds lie in government, business, labor 
unions, and agriculture. We can further 
enrich the subject by supplementing the 
standard textbooks with some of the more 
thoughtful material available from these 
groups. Needless to say, the source of such 
material should be clearly indicated. In our 
own case, we have been heartened by the 
enthusiastic response of over 7,000 5th to 
12th grade teachers who have used our 
series, “You and the Investment World,” 
in their classrooms. May I add, also, that 
the texts prepared by your Council for the 
Advancement of Secondary Education are 
available — and I would certainly urge you 
to make wide use of them. Finally, we can 
teach economics from that greatest and most 
readily available of all textbooks — the 
daily newspaper. From first page to last, 
there is not a section of a newspaper in which 
a skilled teacher cannot find examples of 
economics at work. 


BETTER-EQUIPPED TEACHERS MUST 
MAKE ECONOMICS A PART OF LIFE 


I believe that if we taught economics in 
this manner, it would not be “too tough.” 
But I suggest there is a second reason why 
our economic education has fallen short of 
the mark. To come directly to the point, it 
is because too often the wrong people are 
teaching it. 

In the files of our education department 
at the Stock Exchange is a letter I would 
like to read to you. 

Dear Sirs: 

I am teaching a course in Economics to a 
small group of High School Seniors. This is 
my first experience in the field. I am a Band 
Director by profession, and I would appreciate 
any material you have that would benefit my 
students or myself. 

I do not decry the effort of a band director 
to teach economics. Rather I am happy that 
the need to teach such a course was recog- 
nized and that steps were taken to accom- 
plish it. Nor do I claim that all economics 
teachers are band directors. But I think 
it is fair to say that most high school princi- 
pals would rather have a band leader teach 
economics than an economist lead their band. 

In economics, as in any other field, it takes 
careful training to do the job right. The per- 
son for whom economics really is “too tough” 
is the teacher who has no adequate prepara- 
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tion. And the fact is that economics is too 
important to be taught by “‘anybody.” 

What can we do about this? There are 
four things I would like to suggest: 

First, assign specific responsibility for hav- 
ing the subject taught properly. Economics 
has been an orphan of the curriculum for 
too long. It cannot remain so. The subject 
needs the planning, and guidance, that any 
important discipline requires. You will find 
that the people within your community — 
taxpayers, parents, civic and business people 
—will respond enthusiastically when they 
realize the steps you are taking. Moreover, 
I believe that responsibility for teaching eco- 
nomics must be assumed not only at the local 
level by a department or a group of your 
teachers, but at the state and national levels 
as well. For instance, I would hope that an 
organization such as the National Council 
for the Social Studies will take the unquali- 
fied position that the teaching of economics 
is something to which they have to devote 
major attention. 

Second, we must recruit qualified teachers 
to do the job. You can take a major step here 
simply by being sure that those assigned to 
teach the subject have a lively interest in it 
and have had college-level economics courses. 
Also, you can point out the availability of 
effective and inexpensive teaching aids—and 
see to it that they are used properly. You 
may well reply that all this is fine, but at- 
tracting better teachers means paying higher 
salaries. I quite agree. And I believe you 
will find a larger measure of local support 
once it becomes known that you have a 
down-to-earth purpose such as this. 

Third, teaching techniques can be vastly im- 
proved. I have mentioned a few of the vivid, 
often exciting, ways that economics can be 
brought into the classroom. Why not, then, 
encourage your economics teachers to attend 
one of the many in-service workshops that 
are exploring ways to throw fresh light on 
what too many people feel is a dull subject. 
With imaginative assistance, your teachers 
will do the expert job we know they are 
capable of. 

Finally, I believe we must make economics 
compulsory for all students. This does not 
mean piling the subject into a one-year re- 
quired history course. Such courses already 
contain more than the student can absorb, 
or the teacher teach. Rather, I refer to the 
example Oregon and some school districts 
around the country have set. They require 
a separate course in economics study as a 
requisite for high school graduation. Or, as 

(Concluded on page 398) 
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Summer Adventure 


Use your summer profitably by working in an office. 


by MRS. VEIVA C. GRIFFITH 
VIRDEN HIGH SCHOOL 
VIRDEN, ILLINOIS 


Not 


only is a summer office job rewarding financially, but it also 
enables you to do a more effective teaching job. 


For a refreshing, thrilling, and 
satisfying experience, take a plunge 
into the office world during your 
vacation. The longer you have 
been away from such an ex- 
perience, the more exhilarated you 
will feel after the initial plunge. 

A whole new world opened up 
to me for the brief period of about 
six weeks that I was privileged to 
work in a medium-sized office. 
My assignment was obtained 
through a business firm specializing 
in employing temporary and part- 
time workers for offices in the . 
St. Louis area. In most larger 
cities there usually are such firms with these 
employment policies. 

This new world of mine was located in the 
office of a foundry, and my experience was 
climaxed by a conducted tour of the plant. 
My job was filling in for a secretary who was 
on vacation and who in turn filled in for 
others on vacation. The girl whose place 
I took gave me invaluable directions and 
help with the multitude of activities that 
were awaiting me. Writing this information 
in detail gave me a guide to follow during 
the entire period which saved considerable 
time. The job provided a great variety of 
activities as did all the jobs in this office. 

At first, I felt as if I were sitting on the 
‘thot seat” in the office with letters, memos, 
telegrams, quotations, freight shipments, 
credit slips, purchase orders, and metal 
analysis reports coming in from the imme- 
diate supervisor and about ten other bosses. 
The girls in the office, however, were very 
friendly and helpful when any assistance was 
needed. I found all personnel ready to 
answer questions and very patient with a 
beginner’s mistakes. My immediate super- 
visor was the office manager, among other 
titles, who was tactful and patient under 
circumstances that would have caused many 
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individuals to lose their tempers. 

Although frightened at first, I 
soon found myself looking forward 
to the letters and quotations given 
to me for completion. The Telefax 
machine became a quick, simple 
method of communication. The 
iron castings mentioned in the 
correspondence of this St. Louis 
foundry were transfigured into 
thousands of familiar, useful 
products and made me more 
conscious of the world of the iron. 
Adventures in other industrial 
plants and business places would, 
no doubt, open up other fields of 
interest in addition to providing}business 
experience. 

The following points were of particular 
value on this job. These points are being 
taught and used in my classes. From my 
own experience I can now give new empha- 
sis to these guides for the initial office 
worker. 

1. Write down all directions given about 
your job by the supervisor or assistants. 
Listen carefully to all directions given 
the first time for a particular activity 
and make any necessary notations. 

2. Note how many carbon copies of letters 
and forms have to be made for other 
individuals. 

3. Check to see if you have enough carbon 
sheets and paper for copies. 

4. If you are making carbon copies on a 
printed form, be sure that none are 
upside down. 

5. When making several carbon copies, 
check to see if all carbons face the same 
direction. 


6. It is better to retype a letter than to ask 
your boss to sign a messy one. Practice 
making neat erasures and handling 
carbon paper neatly. Be patient and 
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cooperative when asked to retype a 
letter. 

7. Put your eraser and pencil in the same 
place after using. 

8. Check for subject and attention lines on 
letters and envelopes when needed. 

9. When typing from rough draft, always 
turn the sheet over to see if the material 
is continued. 

10. If you cannot make out a word while 
doing rough draft work, ask the dictator 
for help. In time you will be able to read 
that person’s handwriting and not have 
to ask questions. Under no circum- 
stances, criticize a person’s handwriting 
regardless of how poorly done. 

11. Place the copy you are typing away from 
all other material so that you will not 
become confused. 

12. Use the dictionary for any doubtful 
spelling. It is your job to correct poor 
spelling. 

13. Regardless of how you were taught in 
school, use the form of letter that the 
office in which you work prefers. It may 
be different from any form you have seen 
in a textbook. 

14. When work starts to pile up on your 
desk, do that which is urgent first. Keep 
calm — some of the work can be carried 
over to the next day without causing 
difficulty. 

15. Proofread all copy, especially figures. 

16. See that your desk is cleared each 
evening. 

17. Be certain to turn off the motor when an 
electric typewriter 1s not in use. 

18. As a beginning office worker, do not tell 
other people how things should be done. 
They have more experience than you and 
have found successful procedures in 
their particular business. 

19. Find out all you can about the pro- 
ducts manufactured and sold by the com- 
pany for which you work—raw mate- 
rials, manufacturing process, markets, 
branches. This will make your work 
more interesting and meaningful, and 
you will look forward to those days in 
which you are kept most busy as a sign 
of the progress and success of the com- 
pany for which you work. You will 
feel proud of this company and your job. 

To teachers who wish to gain their first 

experience in the world of business, I offer 

the following cautions: 

1. Do not try to put on superior manners 
because of your profession. You are just 
another office worker, and probably a 
neophyte at that. I was accepted by my 
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fellow workers as one of the group, and 

one who needed help. 

2. Be friendly to fellow workers, but at no 
time attempt to be bossy in any manner. 
You carry out orders and do not give 
them. 

8. Do not attempt to change procedures and 
routines that have been carried on for 
years by experienced personnel. There 
may be better ways of doing certain jobs 
in this office, but you are in no position 
to make the changes since you are only a 
temporary employee. 

My memorable summer will make my 
teaching more effective. It will help keep me 
up to date on current practices in offices and 
the new equipment which is to be found in 
modern offices. My experience reassured me 
that procedures I am using in classes are 
effective and efficient in building skill and 
office citizenship. Try this type of summer 
adventure if you have not done so before. 
All teachers, new and old, are sure to return 
to their teaching jobs with new vigor, in- 
spiration, and renewed confidence. Each will 
feel more richly rewarded than in most other 
types of learning experience. 





TYPEWRITING 
TECHNIQUES AND 
SHORT CUTS 


Second Edition 
by MacClain and Dame 








There are thirty-seven lessons in this book. 
Each lesson includes a warm-up drill, a 
15-minute timed writing, and a follow-up 
exercise. 

This book is really two books in one. It 
provides 15-minute timed writings, but each 
lesson also develops special drills and tech- 
niques. For schools that have been wanting 
straight copy for supplementary purposes, 
here is more than the answer to that need. 
While your students are working on straight 
copy, they will be learning something extra. 
It is a supplement that can be used with any 
textbook. 

The discussions in the timed writings 
cover such topics as proper form, proper 
position, rhythm, concentration, layout, short 
cuts, relaxation, and numerous other valuable 
topics. 


List price, $1.28. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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The sputniks and luniks may well have been 
a blessing in disguise. They have jarred 
American citizens and educators out of a 
state of national complacency and smugness. 
The Russians, with their space probes, have 
dramatically exposed our dangerous scientific 
lag which has not been confined to science 
alone. A widening gap has become increas- 
ingly apparent between a general explosion 
of knowledge on the one hand and a tradi- 
tional curriculum on the other. 

Some school administrators, urged on by 
the combined pressures of Russian scientific 
accomplishments and criticisms of our 
schools, have been panicked into exaggerated 
emphasis on selected areas of the total second- 
ary school program, on the sciences, on 
mathematics, and on the foreign languages. 
Fortunately, most educators have taken a 
more considered approach. In New York 
State steps have been taken to raise stand- 
ards in secondary education both as to 
quantity or breadth and quality or depth of 
learning. 

UPGRADING DIPLOMA REQUIREMENTS. Effec- 
tive June, 1961, New York State will increase 
requirements for the state Regents diploma 
from 16 to 18 units. Other states and cities 
have recently passed similar regulations. 
This upgrading in diploma requirements will 
permit and encourage a better balanced 
educational program for each student. It will 
result in the completion of those subjects 
that will be of the greatest benefit whether 
the student plans to go to college or to leave 
school for the world of work. 

Recognizing mathematics as a foundation 
for infinite fields of learning, New York State 
secondary schools (effective June, 1961) will 
require one year of study in this area by all 
candidates for any state diploma. Algebra, 
general mathematics, or business arithmetic 
will satisfy this requirement. 
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Business Edueation. Too. 
Should Have Its Luniks 


by HOBART H. CONOVER 
STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Only by systematic planning of our curricular offer- 

ings can we utilize all our student resources. 

is a place in business for workers of all abilities. It is 
our responsibility to develop this potential. 


There 


Each of these changes in diploma require- 
ments strengthens the secondary school 
program without exploitation or neglect of 
specific areas and with due concern for vary- 
ing student interests and abilities. New York 
Siate will continue to authorize a basic 
graduation requirement of 16 units for a 
local high school diploma. New York State 
schools are urged to develop sound educa- 
tional programs, based upon a local high 
school diploma, that will encourage the less 
academically able student to remain in 
school. 

SCOPE AND FLEXIBILITY IS ESSENTIAL. Not 
all secondary school administrators, guidance 
personnel, or even business teachers recog- 
nize the dual function of business and distrib- 
utive education. Business and distributive 
education should provide vocational training 
for students who hope to be employed in an 
office or distributive occupation upon gradu- 
ation from high school; but it should also 
provide instruction which contributes ma- 
terially tothe general education of all 
students. 

« School size, community characteristics, 
employment opportunities, financial support, 
and student interests and capabilities, each 
have a bearing on the scope of a business 
education program. Breadth and flexibility 
of curriculum offerings can be achieved in 
spite of most of these conditions. For some 
small schools this may involve rotating busi- 
ness courses on an alternate-year basis. 
Other small schools may prefer to share the 
services of an additional business teacher 
with a neighboring district. For still other 
small schools, teacher-supervised correspon- 
dence courses may be the answer. 
In the future, educational television, elec- 
tronic classrooms and automatic teaching 
machines may play a more prominent role. 
Until the size of school districts becomes 
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substantially larger, it will be necessary for 
the majority of schools to experiment with 
new curriculums, new equipment, and new 
procedures if adequate breadth and flexibility 
of curriculum offerings is to be achieved. 


ADEQUATE VOCATIONAL CURRICULUMS 

THE VOCATIONAL STENOGRAPHIC CURRICU- 
tuM. The vocational stenographic curric- 
ulum comes to mind when the administrator 
of the new school first thinks of a business 
education program. He frequently fails to 
recognize that specialization in stenography 
is a challenge to students of average or 
superior ability and that some form of 
prognosis is helpful as a guide. 

Some students who aspire to office em- 
ployment cannot master the skill of short- 
hand writing and transcription. Some school 
systems in New York State are experiment- 
ing with longhand-abbreviating systems or 
combination longhand and symbol systems 
in an effort to reduce the mortality rate of 
conventional shorthand classes. Still other 
schools are presently introducing machine- 
writing systems to reduce the mortality rate 
of symbol shorthand classes. 

New York State suggests the completion 
of the sequence of courses indicated below to 
equip secondary students to accept beginning 
stenographic positions immediately upon 
graduation. These courses must be com- 
pleted together with such other subjects as 
are required for graduation. 





Units 
Introduction to business (general 

business) 1 
Typewriting 1 
Shorthand 2 years 2 
Transcription % 
Secretarial practice 1 
Business law 1 

6% 


MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION CURRICULUM. Of- 
fice managers are becoming increasingly cost 
conscious. As a consequence, many busi- 
nesses, both large and small, are introducing 
transcribing machines in an effort to reduce 
correspondence costs. If sales records can 
be used as a barometer of job opportunities, 
the demand for machine transcribers will 
increase substantially in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

Most schools would not be able to pur- 
chase sufficient units to offer this instruction 
on a battery plan. Since machine instruction 
is particularly conducive to the individual 
tutorial type of programming, one or two 


transcribing units are sufficient to provide 
instruction for as many as six to eight 
students. 

The time required to learn transcribing 
machine skills is considerably less than that 
spent in the mastery of most conventional 
symbol shorthand systems. Furthermore, 
the salary for experienced operators is often 
equal to, or higher than, that for junior 
stenographers. 

Not all persons have the emotional 
temperament to become skilled transcribing 
machine operators, but it is not unusual to 
find girls who will develop job competence 
as transcribing machine operators who were 
not able to succeed as shorthand writers. 
School administrators should not lose sight 
of this fact when planning appropriate steno- 
graphic programs for students of widely 
varying interests and abilities. 

The following sequence of business sub- 
jects is recommended by New York State 
as appropriate for developing those skills 
required for specialization as a machine 
transcriber: 


Units 

Introduction to business (general 

business) 1. 
Typewriting 1 
Machine transcription 1 
Bookkeeping 
Business law 1 
Business arithmetic 
Secretarial practice 
Office practice 
12th year vocational business prac- 

tice 

5 


VOCATIONAL OFFICE PRACTICE CURRICULUM. 
Clerical job opportunities offer the greatest 
number and variety of employment oppor- 
tunities, particularly for women.! For most 
of these positions, the commonly used office 
machines play an increasingly vital role. In 
addition to the typewriter this may include 
the use of an adding machine, duplicating or 
copying equipment, dictation and tran- 
scribing equipment, and many others. In 
larger offices the machine operator will more 
likely specialize on one type of machine — a 
calculating machine, bookkeeping machine, 
addressing equipment, data-processing 
equipment, or on any one of the more com- 
monly used machines listed above. A survey 
made recently in New York City shows that 
one out of every seven office workers is a 
specialized office machine operator. 


1Handbook of Job Facts. Science Research Associations, Inc. (1959), p. 83. 
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There are some major employers who fore- 
see substantial displacement of general 
clerical workers through the effects of office 
automation; to date this has not proved to 
be true. On the contrary, experts in the 
clerical field advise that while there may be 
problems of retraining and relocation, office 
personnel will become more scarce as 
demands for new information are increasing.” 

Automatic information handling has 
tended to broaden the scope of many clerical 
positions with the result that they become 
much more intellectually challenging. Job 
requirements of future clerical workers may 
soon require more attention to training in 
the technical know-how of preparing data for 
processing by our electronic “‘know-it-alls.’’* 
It is quite possible that this training will 
become part of an additional one or two 
years in the school program. 

There are many clerical jobs that less 
academically inclined students perform effec- 
tively. It should not be assumed, however, 
that an office practice curriculum may serve 
as a convenient “catchall” for lethargic 
learners. 

The sequence of subjects listed below is 
intended to prepare students for one of many 
clerical positions such as typist, file clerk, 
payroll clerk, general clerk, duplicating ma- 
chine operator, etc. 





Units 
Introduction to business (general 
business) 1 
Business arithmetic 1 
Typewriting 1 
Bookkeeping 1 1 
Office practice 1 ¥ orl 
Office practice 2 ¥% orl 
Business law 1 
6 or 7 


VOCATIONAL BOOKKEEPING CURRICULUM. 
A vocational bookkeeping curriculum should 
prepare students to except beginning 
bookkeeping-clerical positions immediately 
upon high school graduation. It is recognized 
that one year of bookkeeping prepares stu- 
dents adequately for many present-day 
bookkeeping or record-keeping assignments. 
The study of at least two years of bookkeep- 
ing, however, is still encouraged for students 
who aspire to a bookkeeping career. This 
increased background will provide sub- 


“The Office Prepares for Tomorrow’s Challenge.” 
p. 54 and following. 


1959), pp. 128-134. 
4Job Ou 


stantially greater promotional potential anc 
may stimulate career interest in professional 
accountancy. 

Three quarters of those persons employed 
as bookkeepers today are women, but there 
are good opportunities for men particularly 
at the higher levels.‘ Many new-type office 
positions such as methods analyst, pro- 
grammer, and centralized office manager 
appear as likely job potentials for men or 
women who have had broad training and 
experience in bookkeeping. Competition, 
however, can be expected to grow as elec- 
tronic computers and other machines handle 
greater volumes of work with fewer book- 
keepers.® 

The following sequence of business sub- 
jects should provide a sound background for 
a bookkeeping career: 





Units 

Introduction to business (general 
business) 1 

Business arithmetic 1 
Typewriting 1 
Bookkeeping 2 years 2 or 244 
Business law 1 

6 or 6% 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Cooperative on-the-job work experience is 
generally credited with distinct educational 
advantages. In the first place, most schools 
cannot afford to duplicate in a classroom the 
equipment of an actual office or store. For 
some students cooperative education stimu- 
lates personal initiative, helps to build self- 
confidence, creates new interest in learning, 
and stimulates a sense of responsibility 
toward fellow workers and the job. Some 
students who do not learn readily in a formal 
classroom setting find cooperative work 
experience a pleasant and profitable educa- 
tional experience. 

Senior students who participate in cooper- 
ative education soon learn the importance of 
desirable attitudes, acceptable business be- 
havior, and job competence. Few educa- 
tional activities rival the learning experience 
gained from cooperative education, yet, 
many educators still do not fully appreciate 
the learning potential of such a school- 
community partnership. 

COOPERATIVE DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION. A 
cooperative work-experience program in 


Dun’s Review and Modern Industry (September, 1959), 
3“ Workforce in Transition: Trends in White-Collar Jobs.” 


Dun’s Review and Modern Industry (September, 


ide for Young Workers. United States Department of Labor (1958-59), p. 13. 


5Handbook of Job Facts. Science Research Associates, Inc, (1959), p. 77. 
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distributive education should have appeal for 
widely varying interests and abilities. Train- 
ing in distributive education offers a broad 
range of job opportunities. Openings for 
retail sales personnel, in particular, are 
plentiful today and will probably continue 
to be so due to the comparatively high rate 
of employee turnover. The United States 
Department of Labor tentatively is project- 
ing a need of 100,000 new sales workers each 
year to meet the growth in the field, and 
200,000 to provide for replacement of those 
who retire, die, or leave for other reasons. 
This estimate of those actually engaged in 
sales activities such as retail, wholesale, and 
industrial sales does not take into account 
the need for buyers, controllers, fashion 
coordinators, managers, display men, ad- 
vertising men, stock control, or traffic 
control. There is also continuous demand 
for qualified young people as trainees for 
higher executive positions in large retail and 
wholesale establishments. Women hold 
about half the jobs in retail selling, but 
wholesale selling is for the most part a man’s 
world.® 

The following sequence of subjects makes 
it possible for a student in a New York State 
high school to earn graduation credit, gain 
practical on-the-job experience, and earn 
money in cooperative employment while 
still in school. 





Units 

Introduction to business 

(general business) 1 
Business arithmetic 1 
Retailing 1 1 
Retailing 2 1 
Store experience 4,1,1%, 2 
Business law 1 

514, 6, 6%, 7 


COOPERATIVE OFFICE SKILLS. In addition to 
the cooperative program in distributive 
education, New York State recommends 
three cooperative work-experience programs 
in the office skills area. These curricula com- 
bine office experience with sequences of 
subjects developing specialization in stenog- 
raphy (shorthand or machine transcription), 
bookkeeping, or office practice. 

The population of urban centers has been 
spilling out over the countryside throughout 
much of the nation. Business organizations 
of all varieties are following this trend toward 
suburban locations.” Many schools located 


in the outlying areas, as well as in the urban 
centers, will now be able to capitalize on the 
advantages that cooperative work experience 
provides. It is predicted that work ex- 
perience programs will become an integral 
part of totally adequate business education 
programs of the future. 


VOCATIONAL CURRICULA FOR SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

High Schools in New York State that are 
largely academically oriented or that have 
fewer than 150 students in grades nine 
through twelve frequently experience dif- 
ficulty offering adequate vocational business 
and distributive education curriculums. This 
State has tried to meet this problem by 
developing an omnibus-type special business 
subject, entitled 12th-Year Vocational Busi- 
ness Practice. This subject may enroll as 
few as ten students yet provide the oppor- 
tunity for specialization in any one of several 
skills. 

The subject is scheduled two periods a 
day; one year of Typewriting is a pre- 
requisite. The first 100 periods of the course 
are used for pupil-teacher orientation, for 
review of arithmetic fundamentals, and for 
developing familiarization with certain basic 
office skills — filing, duplicating, transcrib- 
ing machine operation, use of adding and 
calculating machines and other commonly 
used machines. During the remainder of a 
180-period school year, each student is 
encouraged to select one of four areas for 
specialization — general clerical, stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, or selling. Due to the 
variety of activities that must take place 
simultaneously in the classroom and the 
need for recognizing individual interests and 
career objectives, the job instruction sheet 
method of teaching is encouraged. 

Two special curriculums have been de- 
veloped for small schools of the type de- 
scribed: 


CURRICULUM A 


Introduction to business 


(general business) 1 
Business arithmetic | 
Bookkeeping 1 
Business law } 
Typewriting 1 
12th-year vocational business 
practice 1 
+ 


6 Job Guide for Young Workers. United States Department of Labor (1958-59), p. 11. 
7The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the Future of America. Special Studies Project Report V, Rockefeller 


Brothers Fund, America at Mid-Century Series, p. 5. 
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CURRICULUM B 


Units 

Introduction to business 

(general business) 1 
Shorthand 2 years 2 
Transcription Y% 
Typewriting 1 
Business law (optional) 1 
12th-year vocational business 

practice 1 

51% or 6% 


BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR ALL 
STUDENTS 

Business education should make available 
to all students basic business information 
that will develop skill and understanding in 
handling personal business affairs. This 
function of business education is recognized 
as being of most importance in New York 
State secondary schools. 

The following business curriculum em- 
phasizes the nonvocational business informa- 
tion objectives: 


Units 

Introduction to business (general 
business) 1 
Business arithmetic 1 
Bookkeeping 1 1 
Business management oa 
Salesmanship \% 
Business law 1 
5 


In addition to the nonvocational business 
curriculum, some thirty three-unit major 
sequences will meet requirements for the 
State High School diploma or for a corre- 
sponding local diploma. These sequences are 
of particular interest to guidance counselors 
who recognize the general education values 
of courses such as introduction to business, 
business law, business management, and 
others. 

It is interesting to note from several 
studies of high school graduates, that type- 
writing and shorthand were among those 
subjects highest on the list of courses they 
wished they had studied. With this objective 
in mind many schools have established one- 
semester personal use typewriting courses 
and are presently experimenting with similar 
courses in shorthand. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION’S LUNIK. One thing 
seems certain: The totally adequate business 
education program must be sufficiently broad 
and flexible to challenge each student to the 
highest attainment of which he is capable. 
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It should be designed so that every student 
will be encouraged to progress as rapidly as 
he can or as slowly as he must. It is the 
achievement of these objectives that might 
be called business education’s shot for the 
moon. 

If today’s cold war is to become an eco- 
nomic rivalry between two  antipodal 
ideologies, no resource, human or material, 
can be wasted. New York State is attempt- 
ing to meet the challenges of the future by 
encouraging schools to offer balanced educa- 
tional programs with ample opportunities 
for specialization in business and distributive 
education that will not only conserve but 
which will develop human resources. 








Economic Illiteracy: Unsolved 
Problem of American Education 
(Continued from page 391) 
an alternative, economics should be included 
as an essential element in an expanded two- 

or three-year history course. 

This is certainly not too ambitious a pro- 
gram. In fact, the only serious obstacles in 
its way could be our failure to acknouledge 
that the problem exists, or to be serious 
about solving it. 

If I may summarize the points I’ve wanted 
to stress: 

First, widespread economic illiteracy is a 
weakness which must be recognized when 
assessing the nation’s educational system. 

Second, this weakness stems more from 
neglect than from any other single factor. 

‘Lhird, the means exist to correct that 
weakness by strengthening our teaching 
standards and introducing economics into 
the classroom as a part of life, rather than as 
something apart from life. 

Finally, may I conclude on a personal note. 

Fourteen years ago, in my inaugural talk 
* Trinity College, I remarked to the effect 
that: 

We must not hesitate to teach things which 
will prove useful in later life. Rather, we must 
attempt to give a man background and breadth 
... 80 that he can bring to a profession, or to 
a specific job, a viewpoint and an approach 
which will increase his effectiveness both as a 
wage earner and as a citizen. 

Fourteen years later, it seems to me that 
this comment, directed at college students, is 
all the more pertinent when applied to the 
educational needs of high school students — 
many of whom will have no further oppor- 
tunity for formal education. ‘This is a chal- 
lenge to education which we can and must 
meet. 
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An Advertising Unit—A Must for 


General Business 


by RICHARD D. BROWN 
LEBO HIGH SCHOOL 
LEBO, KANSAS 


Since advertising is one phase of a student’s everyday life, a 
unit on advertising can create much interest in your general 
business class. 





Does your general business class 
need a “shot in the arm” that is 
guaranteed to get attention, stimu- 
late discussion, and provide ample 
material for interesting committee 
action? 

Your general business students 
are interested in advertising so 
why not put a unit on advertising 
in the course? You’ve heard them 
talk about some advertisement 
they have seen on TV or heard on 
the radio. They see some forms of 
advertising every day and there are 
many things about advertising 
they want to know. 

I spend about two weeks on advertising, 
incorporating it into the unit on consumer 
buying practices. I can hardly wait to get to 
this unit myself. The interest in my classes 
always perks up. It always gives me a good 
feeling to come out of the class after a lively 
discussion in which the students trade ideas 
freely. 

How do we set up a unit on advertising? 
None of the major textbooks devote more 
than a page to the subject. What is impor- 
tant for your general business students to 
know about advertising? 

In outlining a unit on advertising, I first 
prepare a set of the following principles and 
facts I believe the students should under- 
stand about advertising. 

1. Advertising is a means of educating the 

American people and helps create desires. 
2. Advertising raises our standard of living 

by making us work harder to get the 

goods and services we want. 

3. Advertising tends to lower the cost of 
goods to the consumer. 

4. Advertising creates jobs. 

5. Advertising is another way of selling and 
does the work of many salesmen. This is 
indirect selling to the masses. 
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6. Advertising makes mass pro- 
duction and _ distribution 
possible. Mass production 
is the key to our highly 
efficient economy. 

7. Advertising helps make pos- 
sible our radio and tele- 
vision programs as well as 
magazines and newspapers 
we read. 

8. Advertising may take many 
different forms and exerts a 
powerful persuasive force on 
the American public. 

9. Advertisers use a variety of 
appeals, some playing on 

the emotionsand some taking the reason- 
why approach. 

10. Some advertising is educational and in- 
formative for the consumer and some 
is misleading and meaningless. 

11. Advertising is becoming more important 
because consumers have more money to 
spend and a greater variety of goods 
from which to choose. 

With these principles in mind, I outline 
the unit and begin gathering materials. This 
is one of the easiest units on which to gather 
outside material. Your students can gather 
most of your advertising examples for you. 

The magazine, Our Changing Times, is a 
must. In each issue of the magazine, there 
is an advertising section. Many teachers 
take the magazine for the wonderful con- 
sumer information on a variety of basic busi- 
ness subjects. You can find unbiased facts 
concerning the latest advertising develop- 
ments. This is one of the few places where 
you can find out what the government is 
doing in regulating advertising. 

Some of the consumer’s magazines, such 
as Consumer’s Report and Consumer’s Bul- 
letin, are also very helpful. If your school 
(Concluded on page 401) 
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Your Better Business Letter 


by RUSSELL N. STANSFIELD 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
PROVO, UTAH 


Good business letters are the best representatives of a busi- 


nessman. 


This article contains important “tips”? in the 


teaching of good business letter writing. 





It was the poet, Cowper, who said, 
“When I read your letter, I hear 
you talking; and I love talking let- 
ters dearly.” Thus it is that the 
business letter you write is a mirror 
reflecting your appearance, your 
taste, and your character. In 
many instances the letter is the 
only contact that a business has 
with the public. Letters can make 
or break a business. 

There are probably very few 
people in industry who do not 
recognize the importance of letters 








1. Purchase a late edition of a 
good, basic business communica- 
tions text. Be sure that it has a 
brief section in it on punctuation 
and grammar, but very brief. 
Study the information in the text 
until you know it well. Along with 
this text, purchase a good reference 
book on English synonyms and use 
it constantly. 

2. Start each day with a fixed 
plan to write better letters that 
day than you have ever done be- 
fore. If you want to succeed as a 








in the transaction of the nation’s 
business. Yet, business still goes 
on almost indifferent to the fact that many 
of the nation’s executives, as a group, do not 
have the ability to turn out well written, 
effectively worded, grammatically correct, 
result-getting business letters. There is noth- 
ing quite so irritating to a businessman who 
has a standard that he lives up to in his writ- 
ing, than to receive a poor letter. 

Many years ago someone wrote, “The 
slouchy letter with the writing all running 
together into one corner of the page, badly 
worded, unmatched paper and envelope— 
even possibly a blot—proclaims a person of 
unkempt hair, unclean linen, and broken 
shoe laces.” Too often this type of letter is 
received by Mr. Businessman of today. 

Every man should have in his mind’s eye 
the ideal of how he wants his letter to appear. 
This ideal may be high, or it may be low; yet, 
in all men who really seek to improve, it 
should be better with each letter they pro- 
duce. To illustrate: One student in writing 
a business code of ethics handed to me a 
rhyme that read, “Good, better, best, never 
let it rest until the good is better and the 
better is best.” 

How can you be sure that your letters are 
the best that you can produce? Here are 
some things you can do: 
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letter writer of note, you must do 
what you have to do a little better 
than anyone about you. Not only will you 
gain satisfaction and knowledge by doing 
this, but the attention of your superiors will 
be attracted to you. 

3. See that your letter doesn’t suggest 
that you are simply doing “just another job.” 
That isn’t enough in this modern, bustling, 
hustling business world of today. Simply 
doing “‘just another job” willnot do, forevery- 
one isexpected todo that! You must do alittle 
more than your duty, for you cannot make 
people believe you are interested in your 
work if your letter doesn’t indicate that fact! 

4. Remember to emphasize the begin- 
ning and ending of your letters. It seems 
very difficult for most writers to begin their 
letters effectively. At least, I have found 
this true of university students in my busi- 
ness communications classes. The positions 
of greatest emphasis in the letter are the 
beginning and the ending. 

The first paragraph, and particularly 
the first sentence, is the “headline of the 
letter.” It proclaims, just as the headline in 
the newspaper does, what the letter is all 
about. One person wrote that, “It should be 
as bright as a red flare and as sharp as a 
tack.” 

5. Get in step with your reader by stating 
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any good news you may have as soon as pos- 
sible. Use positive, personal expressions and 
remember that first impressions are as im- 
portant in judging letters as they are in 
judging people. 

6. Work from an outline. Keep your 
facts in logical order. They should be given 
with the exactness of a precision instrument 
and the force of a bullet hitting its target at 
close range. Every reader should feel that 
impact of enthusiasm that you instill in your 
letter. 

7. Be persuasive and use good sales tac- 
tics. Business writing is persuasive writing, 
and every dictator should use a personal 
approach in writing his letter. It goes with- 
out saying that persuasiveness should be 
strictly honest, for in whatever area business 
communication takes place, there always 
arises the question of truth and validity. 

8. Suggest in the closing paragraphs the 
action you would like your reader to take. 
Most of the business letters crossing my desk 
from businessmen, as well as colleagues, 
allow their letters to trail off into weak par- 
ticipial expressions such as, ““Thanking you 
for past favors, I remain,” or “With warmest 
regards, I remain,” or “Hoping this finds 
you well, Iam,” etc. Thus I get the idea that 
the writer just didn’t know how to quit talk- 
ing. These last paragraphs should express 
action you want taken, leave an expression 
of courtesy in the mind of the reader, and 
convey the idea that the letter is complete 
in every respect. 

9. Be sure that your letter reflects the 
real you! Remember that it represents you 
and your firm; therefore, regard yourself as 
a Very Important Person—which you are. 

10. Up until the present decade people 
have not been writing particularly as they 
think, but as they think business expects 
them to write. Banish the fear from your 
mind of sounding too simple. It is the fear 
of being different that keeps us from express- 
ing ourselves clearly, colorfully, and dra- 
matically if the occasion demands. 

To write well is no gift from the angels. 
It comes only through conscientious work. 
Speak frankly what you have thought out in 
your own mind and have felt within you. 
The letter which gives us the greatest pleas- 
ure is the one that seems to be a part of a 
talk between intimate friends or business 
acquaintances. If we can adequately convey 
that message, then it has been seasoned 
with the salt of our own personality and the 
poet, Cowper’s words again ring out, “When 
I read your letters, I hear you talking; and 
I love talking letters dearly.” 
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An Advertising Unit 
(Continued from page 399) 


does not take these magazines, request your 
librarian to subscribe to them. If the school 
is too small to afford these magazines, look 
at each issue on the newsstand and buy only 
those that have material that you can use in 
class. The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies will also supply you with 
current advertising information. 

Let’s assume you have gathered your ma- 
terials. How do you present the unit? 
Usually, I start with a discussion of the cost 
of advertising. I show the class different ad- 
vertisements from one of the larger national 
family magazines, such as Saturday Evening 
Post or Life, and ask them how much they 
think a full page ad in color costs. (Did you 
know it costs about $30,000?) Then I get 
the advertising rates from some of the larger 
daily newspapers, radio stations, and tele- 
vision stations in the area. I always ask the 
cost of ads the students are most likely to 
have seen or heard. The discussion of cost 
usually takes about two or three days. I find 
the students have no idea that it costs so 
much to advertise. (Did you know that 
about ten billion dollars a year is spent on 
advertising in the United States?) 

Next, we jump to the value of advertising. 
This is a natural. By this time, students are 
wide awake. They didn’t realize that it costs 
so much to advertise. They want to find out 
why. Show them the effect of advertising 
on our economy and on the consumer. 

The last thing we touch on is the different 
kinds of advertising and some of the appeals 
used by advertisers to get attention. 

From the topics I have mentioned, you 
can see a great number of ideas for committee 
reports and displays—not just the old rou- 
tine report topics that students are accus- 
tomed to but colorful, interesting, and imag- 
inative topics. 

One project that I have the display com- 
mittee present is to pick out five different 
kinds of products and find three advertise- 
ments for each. For each of the five products 
(such as automobiles or cigarettes) the stu- 
dents will find an ad that is informative, one 
that is misleading, and one that is meaning- 
less. This gives the students a chance to find 
advertisements about products in which the 
are interested. They usually do a good jo 
since they have a personal motivation. 

Motivation is the key to a successful gen- 
eral business class. It is difficult to keep stu- 
dents motivated. Why not make it easier by 
putting in a unit on advertising? 
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The ability to write shorthand at a high rate of speed is not enough. Business 
is much more interested in the ability to produce a mailable transcript quickly 
and accurately. SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES will give your stu- 
dents this needed skill in transcription easily and thoroughly. It provides 
teachers for the first time with a functionally planned book for building the 
transcription rate of the average student to at least two thirds his regular typing 
rate or higher. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago § San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Dr. Kessel 
Returns to Idaho 


Dr. Robert M. Kessel 
has resigned his position 
as director of business 
education, Wisconsin 
State College, White- 
water, effective Septem- 
ber 1, to return to his 
former position at the 
University of. Idaho as 
head of the Department 
of Office Administration 
and Business Education. 

Dr. Kessel is returning 
to the University of 
Idaho where he feels he 
will have a greater oppor- 
tunity for teaching and 
research projects. 

He is a graduate of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege and obtained his Master of Science and 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Kessel taught in Wisconsin high 
schools for four years before starting his 
graduate work. At the University of 
Wisconsin he held a teaching assistantship in 
accounting and business education. As part 
of his responsibilities he was in charge of 
student teaching in business subjects in 
Wisconsin High School. 

In 1958 Dr. Kessel received the national 
research award of Delta Pi Epsilon. 





Dr. Kessel 


Miss Waggoner 
Appointed Supervisor 





Carrol E. Waggoner 
has recently been made 
supervisor of business 
education for Dade 
County Public Schools 
with headquarters in the 
Lindsey-Hopkins Build- 
ing, Miami, Florida. The 
Dade County School 
System ranks eighth in 
size in the United States. 

Miss Waggoner re- 
ceived her Bachelor of 
Business Administration | 
and Master of Education 
degrees at the University 
of Miami. She is candi- 
date for a Doctor of Education degree at the 
University of Florida and held a teaching 
assistantship at that university while under- 
taking advanced studies. Prior to her present 
appointment, she taught at Coral Gables 
High School and at Miami Norland High 
School. 

As chairman of the Florida Business 
Education Association for the past school 
year, she is an ex-officio member of the local 
steering committee for the 1961 Southern 
Business Education Association convention 
which is to be held in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. She has held offices in sections of 
this organization. 











Miss Waggoner 








Cincinnati 27 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


A combination textbook and workbook which provides intensive pre-employment training in the basic skills and aptitudes 
that are required for clerical positions in business and in government offices. It is designed to help students pass civil service 
examinations for stenographers, typists, and clerks. List price $1.60. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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New Position For Cook 
Fred S. Cook has been 


appointed an associate 
professor in charge of 
business education in the 
School of Education, 
Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan. 
Wayne University plans 
to expand its work in 
business education to in- 
clude a six-year program 
as well as a doctoral 
program. 

For the past five years, 
Dr. Cook has been in 
charge of business educa- 
tion at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Stanford has decided to discontinue its 
undergraduate and graduate programs in 
this field effective August, 1960. 

While in California, Dr. Cook was active 
in several professional organizations, includ- 
ing the presidency of the California Business 
Education Association. As president of 
C.B.E.A., he was instrumental in starting 
the non-profit educational corporation, Fund 
for the Advancement of Business Education. 
He was also president of his NOMA Chapter. 

Prior to going to California, Dr. Cook was 
in charge of the business education and 
secretarial program at Coe College in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. His graduate work was taken 
at the University of Michigan where he also 
taught in the Schools of Education and 
Business Administration. 














Dr. Cook 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING 
Second Edition 
by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and 
reference book provides training in alphabetic 
indexing. It is suitable for a short course or 
a supplement requiring about two weeks of 
work. It contains all the information needed 
for indexing, and ruled workbook paper and 
forms for the indexing problems. When these 
workbook pages have been removed, the 
instructions and rules may be kept for refer- 
ence. 

Thirty-two pages and cover. 


List price, 60 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago5 Dallas 2 
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Workshop At 
South Carolina State College 


Thirty-five high schools were represented 
at the Business Education Workshop and 
Annual Palmetto Typewriting Contest held 
at South Carolina State College, Orangeburg, 
on Friday, February 5. Thirty-eight begin- 
ning and twenty-eight advanced students 
entered the contest, and sixty business 
teachers attended the workshop. 

“Broader Horizons in Business Educa- 
tion” was the theme of the workshop, the 
first of its kind to be held at State College, 
sponsored by the Business Education De- 
partment of the Palmetto Education Asso- 
ciation. The keynote speaker and workshop 
leader was Dr. Peter L. Agnew. His work- 
shop discussions centered around “Integrat- 
ing Typewriting with Office Practice.” 

Harry P. Graham, president of the 
Business Education Department of P.E.A., 
served as master of ceremonies and general 
coordinator of the workshop. 


Andruss Honored 


A testimonial dinner was given by the 
Faculty Association of the Bloomsburg State 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, on 
Tuesday, March 15, honoring Dr. Harvey A 
Andruss, who has served for twenty years as 
president of the college. Dr. Andruss is a 
former business teacher. 

During the evening an oil portrait of 
Dr. Andruss was unveiled and accepted by 
Judge C. William Kreisher, president of the 
College Board of Trustees, on behalf of the 
college. 

The portrait has been completed by 
Niccolo Cortiglia, nationally-known artist, 


of Wilkes-Barre. 


Eissler Regional Supervisor 


Robert K. Eissler was appointed regional 
supervisor, Bureau of Business Education, 
state of California, on February 1. Prior to 
his appointment, Mr. Eissler taught business 
subjects in the Excelsior High School, 
Norwalk, California, from 1951 to 1960. He 
received his Bachelor’s degree from Univer- 
sity of Southern California in 1951 and has 
completed work for the Master’s degree at 
the same institution. His business experience 
includes positions as commercial bank teller, 
accountant, head bookkeeper, and assistant 
production control supervisor. 
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Connecticut Meeting 


The Connecticut Business Educators’ 
Association will hold its Fifty-sixth Annual 
Convention at the University of Connec- 
ticut, Storrs, on May 14. The theme of the 
convention is “Business Education in a 
New Decade.” 

Dr. Milton Olson, Albany State College, 
Albany, New York, and president of 
U.B.E.A.; Professor Mary E. Connelly, 
Boston University; and Dr. Edwin E. Weeks, 


city supervisor of business education, 


Syracuse, New York, will speak at the 
morning general mecting. Sectional meet- 
ings in bookkeeping, secretarial, and general 
business areas will follow. The luncheon 
address will be given by Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh. 

A business meeting and the election of 
officers for the coming year will conclude 
the convention. Charles Seney, Putnam 
High School, Putnam, Connecticut, is presi- 
dent of the association. 








TV Used for In-Service Program 


Bernard A. Shilt, director of busi ess 
education for the Buffalo, New York, 
Public Schools, has inaugurated an in- 
service program for business teachers by 
means of television. 

Two thirty-minute programs have been 
telecast during the current school year. One 
featured the teaching of ninth-grade general 
business with Edwin E. Weeks, supervisor 
of business education, Syracuse, New York, 
Public Schools, as a participant. The other 
program was titled ““What’s New in Busi- 


ness?” and had as panel members four 
members of the Advisory Committee for 
Business Education for the Buffalo school 
system (personnel directors and office man- 
agers) with Mr. Shilt as moderator. 

The programs are telecast from 3:00 to 
3:30 p.m. so that the business teachers can 
assemble at the close of school in the TV 
room of their respective schools to listen to 
the program. 

The telecasts are over the open-circuit 
educational television station WNED.: 
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| Now a Second Edition 


” MATHEMATICS 
SKILL BUILDER 


wai —_ 


Here is a new edition of a workbook that was formerly published under the 
title of ARITHMETIC SKILL BUILDER. Many improvements have been made 
in the format, and exercises have been brought up to date. There are 75 exer- 


cises and 75 tests. 


A suggested time allowance is given to encourage the 


development of speed along with accuracy. Many short cuts are used, and 
adequate drill is provided. Most of the exercises are written in script. 


MATHEMATICS SKILL BUILDER can be used as a supplement in business 
arithmetic, general mathematics, or clerical training classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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“‘Aiming Business Education at Both Ends 
of the I.Q. Scale”’ is the theme for the Annual 
Summer Conference at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, on July 7 and 8, which 
is open to all business teachers. Business 
teachers have developed excellent programs 
for typical high school students, but they 
have only recently been concerned with the 
intellectually able student and the slow 
learner. What can business teachers do for 
these two diverse groups? Speakers on these 
topics will include: Dr. Eleanor Brown, 


Virginia Summer Conference 





San Jose State College; Marguerite Crumley, 
Virginia State Department of Education; 
Robert Finch, Director of Adult Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. James R. Meehan, 
Hunter College of the City of New York; 
Dr. Kenneth Roach, University of Georgia, 
Athens; Joan Sivinsky, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company; 
Robert Slaughter, vice president, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company; and Dr. James White, East 
Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina. 








Work-Study Program 
at Northwestern University 


The Business Teacher Education Division, 
School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, has announced 
that applications are now available for the 
work-study program for business teachers 
who wish to enroll for the summer of 1960. 

Teachers may enroll for two courses, 
Supervision of Cooperative Business Educa- 
tion and a workshop in Vocational Business 
Education. They must also qualify to hold 
an office or store position in a Chicago or 
Evanston business. Salaries are paid which 


are comparable to those paid for a full-time 
person in a similar position. Classes are 
held two evenings a week for four hours. 

Graduate credit is granted those admitted 
to the graduate school. Special summer 
credit is available for those who do not seek 
admissions to the Graduate school. 

Those wishing to apply should write 
Dr. Russell N. Cansler, Director of Business 
Teacher Education, 1914 Sheridan Road, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 
























Here is a new packet of materials that can 
be used with any adding or calculating 
machine. It is designed to put basic skills 
to practical use. A student should have a 
reasonable operating skill on a machine 
before this set is used. 


MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE contains 
64 copies each of 5 business forms: checks, 
sales slips, deposit tickets, invoices, and 
time clock cards. To complete the 40 jobs 
in the set, the student must enter items on 
business forms; sort and resort forms ac- 
cording to date and number and alpha- 
betical arrangement. All forms are drawn 
from the files of a grocery business. 
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Wisconsin 
Business Education Institute 


The annual institute conducted by the 
University of Wisconsin will be held this year 
on July 14 and 15 at the Wisconsin Center 
Building in Madison. 

Outlined below are the special features 
and the main speakers of the institute: 

Critical Requirements for Secondary 
School Business Teachers — based on the 
findings of Ph.D. dissertation — Robert 
Kessel, Whitewater State College. 

A Report on the Multiple-Channel Pro- 
cedure in the Teaching of Shorthand — 
Ellen Lensing, University of Wisconsin. 

Effective Procedure for the Teaching of 
Transcription — Frank M. Herndon, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women. 

The elements of Office Efficiency with 
Emphasis on the Physical Aspects — 
Mearl R. Guthrie, Bowling Green State 
University. 

Report on Washington Conference for 
Academically Talented in Business Educa- 
tion — Lorraine Missling, Nicolet High 
School, Milwaukee. 

Developing an Effective Program in High 
School Basic Business— Ray G. Price, 
University of Minnesota. 

Review of the Program of the Wisconsin 
Business Education Association — Kenneth 
Jorstad, president. 

Effective Procedures for the Teaching of 
Typewriting — Howard L. Newhouse, editor 
of Business Teacher. 


Frances Bressel Bowers Retires 


Announcement has been made that 
Frances Bressel Bowers, a member of the 
staff of Temple University for forty-two 
years, will retire from active service in June. 

Miss Bowers entered Temple University 
in 1916 and completed the two-year teaching 
requirements after which she began her 
career in the Secretarial Department in the 
School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion. Later Miss Bowers was appointed to 
the directorship of the Business Education 
Department, preparing future business 
teachers. 

Among Miss Bowers’ contributions of 
time and service to business education are 
her achievements as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions and her organization 
of the first business education club at Temple 
University. 
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Throw Away Those Practice Sets? 


Never! 


(Submitted by Mrs. P. Y. Triplett 
Claremont Central High School 
Hickory, North Carolina) 


“Surely, they should be destroyed, but not 
— we've drained them of every teaching 
aid. 

After having finished a set with business 
papers, I have found a wonderful “second 
use” for the ledgers of the practice set in 
teaching the use of the combined cash 
journal, the unit which follows the practice 
set. After grading the practice sets, I return 
the ledgers (Accounts Receivable, Payable, 
and General Ledger) together with a com- 
bined cash journal, which I have mimeo- 
graphed. 

I then explain, “The combined cash 
journal is just another type of journal which 
may be used to record transactions. In other 
words, any transaction which we previously 
recorded in our practice set using the five 
different journals, we can now record in this 
one combined journal.” 

Then I turn to the narrative of the prac- 
tice set in the textbook, which uses the same 
accounts, but different amounts, as the 
practice set with business papers and sliow 
the students several examples of these trans- 
actions and how they should be recorded 
in our new journal. We already have the 
necessary ledgers to which the posting must 
be done (double red lines have been drawn to 
separate the previous work), and we are in 
business again, but this time with the com- 
bined cash journal! 

This has been a very effective method of 
teaching the combined cash journal. Having 
the real ledgers to post to helped to make 
this a “real project.” In addition to this, 
extra practice was gained in recording trans- 
actions and forwarding and posting column 
totals. 

This seems to impress upon the students 
the variety of journals which may be used in 
business as well as how the journals can be 
adapted to suit any particular need — 
whether one journal, two, or five journals. 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR 
OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


A 150-page, paper-bound book covering such 
topics as letter mechanics and placement, 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, word divi- 
sion, communication, and many other refer- 
ences. This handy manual will be helpful in 
the classroom and in the office. List, $1.08. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Dallas 2 
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TIME SAVED IS SKILL 
GAINED 


Many timesaving devices 
are included in the seventh 
edition. The new simpli- 
fied scales for the determi- 
nation of word rates on 
writings of various lengths 
will save time for both the 
student and for the teacher. 
Here are some of the ways 
that time is saved for the 
student: (1) word count 
columns and _ scales; 
(2) gwam column and 
scale; (3) superior gwam 
count; (4) superior figures 
and dots to mark a four- 
word count; (5) simplified 
directions in 1-2-3 step 
plan. 





The seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
will keep the interest of your students at a high pitch from 
the very first day. It is a book that makes every minute count 
in the classroom for higher speed with contro! in less time. 





There are no aimmicks, no short cuts, no idle chatter in 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition. Emphasis is given 


from the start on the use of good techniaues. These basic tech- 
niques are then reviewed continuously. Directions are simple and 
explicit; however, a student is led “to think for himself’ in solving 


office and production problems. 





From the introduction of the home keys in Lesson 1 to the completion 

of the employment test in Lesson 300, literally every minute spent in 
using the typewriter in the classroom counts toward gaining typing 
power. There is no lost motion. For that reason teachers continue to tell 
ad they get better results in less time with 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
(Specialists in Business an 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. © 





READ WHAT TEACHERS SAY 

A teacher in Alabama writes: ‘I have compared this 
textbook with others and I truly find and believe that 
our students are developing a higher rate of speed 
with control earlier.”’ 


A Missouri typing teacher says: ‘] want ‘*o write and 
tell you how well pleased I am with the seventh edi- 
tion of 2OTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. My first-year 
typing team placed first in the district contest in the 
speed typing division. We also received four certifi- 
cates of proficiency in first-year typing. In second- 
year typing we received one certificate of proficiency 
and had one boy ranking fifth in the district."’ 


An Illinois teacher reports: ‘We have adopted the 
new seventh edition of 2OTH CENTURY TYPEWRIT- 
ING this year. This text really makes teaching typing 
a joy. I appreciate all of the new timesaving extras 
that have been added.” 








tH CENTURY 
YPEWRITING 


_ By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 
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Career Commencement 


For many years the Los Angeles Public 
Schools have been operating annually a Career 
Commencement for students in business educa- 
tion. In order to give other business teachers an 
idea of how the program is planned and 
executed, we submit the following report of a 
student, Kathy Henkel, of Los Angeles High 
School, who sat in on the meeting of the plan- 
ning committee, ‘Career Commencement 
Executive Committee,” and made a report of 
the proceedings and the plans. Miss Henkel 
is a student of Mrs. Jean von Winning. 

The first meeting of the 13th Career 
Commencement Executive Committee, held 
in the Curriculum Laboratory of the Board 
of Education, was under the supervision 
of George M. DaVall, the LA City Super- 
visor of Business Education. Leonard Ward 
from Banning High was introduced. After 
things get started, Mr. Ward will be in 
charge of all Career Commencement Day 
activities. 

Career Commencement Day is a business 
conference for business education students. 
It will be held on Wednesday, June 1, from 
8:20 to 3:30 in the Biltmore Hotel. It is paid 
for and sponsored by the Downtown Busi- 
ness Men’s Association. This organization 
pays for the luncheon in the Biltmore Bowl. 
Approximately one thousand people (stu- 
dents, board members, etc.) are seated at 
this luncheon. To give an idea of the cost 
of the luncheon, the tip is $284. The rent for 
each of the conference rooms is from $50—-$75, 
while the ballroom costs $200. 

Registration will start at 8:20. Members 
of the registration committee will be at the 
Biltmore at 7:00. We are planning to have 
official greeters meet students at the main 
entrance of the Biltmore to direct them to 
the correct registration table. There will be 
five registration tables, each table handling 
eight schools. The opening session will be 
held in the ballroom at 9:00. At this time 
special guests will be introduced to everyone 
present. From 10:00 until 10:50 special 
business machines will be demonstrated. It 
has been found that students handle the 
demonstrations of the typewriters, calcula- 
tors, etc., better than representatives from 
the companies. At 11 a.m. students will have 
a choice as to which conference session they 
would like to attend. At the conference 
sessions, a member of the Career Commence- 
ment Executive Committee introduces two 
or three prominent speakers who tell about 
different phases in the same general area of 
business. 
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After the conference sessions, everyone 
gathers in the newly-remodeled Biltmore 
Bow! for the luncheon, which lasts from noon 
until 1:45. The chairman of the luncheon is 
selected from among the members of the 
executive committee as are the two keynote 
speakers for the day. They speak on in- 
teresting subjects pertinent to today’s busi- 
ness world. From 2 p.m. to 2:30 more busi- 
ness machine demonstrations will be given. 


In charge of the fashion show, which 
begins at 2:30, is Mrs. Cora Warner. Before- 
hand, about 150 students (one boy and three 
girls from each school in the LA City School 
District) are auditioned to be models. After 
the judging, the field is narrowed down to 
50 students. At the fashion show, young 
people are shown the latest fashions that 
they might wear on the job. Appropriate 
clothes for college wear are also modeled. 
Clothes worn after office hours, dance 
clothes, and beach wear are included in the 


. show. From 12 to 14 downtown stores lend 


students clothes to wear in the show. Make- 
up people from Bullock’s are present as well 
as professionals to help models with their 
clothes. This year we are trying to get 
Miss Marjorie Lenz, who is affiliated with 
Mademoiselle, to write the script and take 
care of the commentary during the show. 

A week from now, the head of the business 
education department will receive a bulletin 
from the Board of Education concerning the 
selection of one boy and three girls from 
Los Angeles High School to audition for the 
fashion show. These four people will be told 
the date of the audition. The people have to 
meet certain figure requirements since the 
clothes used in the show cannot be altered. 
The people selected to participate in the 
show will be notified to come down for the 
rehearsal and to have their clothes fitted. 
To insure a democratic selection, one person 
at least is selected from each school to be in 
the fashion show. Pictures are taken during 
the show. Each person in the show is given 
the picture of himself. 

After the fashion show, door prizes will 
be awarded. In charge of the drawing will 
be Lou Shapiro, who is quite an extrovert. 

Bill Stout, the TV news commentator, got 
his start with Career Commencement. For 
two or three years he was the public relations 
man for the Downtown Business Men’s 
Association. 

At the next executive meeting, each person 
will make a one-minute speech or introduc- 
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tion. The representatives from each school 
will vote among themselves for the best 
speakers. From the thirty-nine representa- 
tives, fourteen will be chosen as chairmen 
of the different sections of the Career Com- 
mencement Day Program (two of them being 
the keynote speakers). These chairmen are 
responsible for opening the sessions on time, 
introducing the speakers and guests, closing 
the doors, conducting the question period 
after the speeches, and dismissing the group 
on time. 

Two of the suggested topics for the key- 
note speakers were ““The Need for Academic 
and Other Majors to Take Subjects in 
Business Education” and “‘Business Educa- 
tion Students Should Be Included in the 
Junior College Program for Seniors.”” Each 
of the two speakers will talk for about eight 
minutes during the luncheon period. 


Each of the conference session chairmen 
are to get in touch with the two or three 
speakers whom they are to interview ahead 
of time. This way they can secure some facts 
in order to have a well-planned introduction 
for each speaker. Mr. Ward will work with 
the chairmen to plan the smooth operation 
of each session. The fashion show chairman 
will work with Mrs. Warner. The door prize 
chairman will work with Mr. Shapiro. 


In mid-April department heads at the 
schools will be given the number of students 
who will be able to attend Career Commence- 
ment Day. It will probably be about the 
same as it was last year. 


What are students supposed to wear for 
Career Commencement Day? Young women 
are to try to wear a hat and carry gloves. 
They are to dress as they would if they were 
going to an employment interview. Young 
men are to wear business attire. 

Mr. Ward will be in charge of the 
March 15 meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. DaVall adjourned the meeting 
at 3:30. 


Central Michigan Workshop 


The Kappa Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 
will hold its annual workshop on May 6 
through 8 at Haven Hill, Michigan. 

The theme this year will center around 
action research. Kappa Chapter is at the 
University of Michigan with Dr. John 
Trytten as sponsor and Ima Chambers, 
Central Michigan University, as president. 


May, 1960 


Battistone 
Appointed Commissioner 


Gregory Battistone, business administra- 
tion teacher and summer school principal, 
Western High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
has been appointed Library Commissioner 
of the City of Dearborn by Mayor Orville 
Hubbard. 

Mr. Battistone has been very active in 
business education in the Detroit Public 
Schools, having held responsible positions as 
an officer of the Detroit Education Associa- 
tion. Other positions include: membership 
chairman for State of Michigan for the 
National Business Teachers Association for 
twelve years; president, Friends of the 
Library, Dearborn; member of Radio and 
Television Workshop for Educational TV, 
Detroit Board of Education; member of 
Retailing Workshop, chairman, Audio- 
Visual Division. Battistone is a member of 
the Detroit Business Teacher’s Club and 
Detroit Schoolmen’s Club. 


Workshop At Cedar Falls 


Iowa State Teachers College will host a 
workshop on typewriting and office practice 
for business teachers on June 20 to July 1. 
Two semester credit hours will be given if 
desired. 

Authors and editors from the business field 
will serve as consultants according to 
Mrs. Katherine Humphrey, assistant pro- 
fessor of business education at the Teachers 
College. 

Registration will be limited to thirty-five 
with acceptance on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Campus housing will be available. 

Consultants will be Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
Howard L. Newhouse, and Dr. Mary M. 
Brady. 

Dr. Lessenberry, professor of education, 
University of Pittsburgh, was awarded 
the 1955 John Robert Gregg Award for his 
contribution to the development of business 
education. 

Mr. Newhouse is editor of the Business 
Teacher magazine. 

Dr. Brady is associate professor of secre- 
tarial and business education on the south- 
western campus of Southern Illinois 
University. 

Other features of the workshop will include 
investigation of new equipment, field trips, 
meetings with business people, and the use 
of teaching aids. 
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APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 





Seventh Edition 


is the subject of this news item... 





THE CITIZEN-ADVERTISER, AUBURN, N. Y., TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1959 








Tenth Graders at Central High to Use 
New Text Book on Business Arithmetic 


This year, tenth graders at Cen- 
tral High School can learn how to 
read an electric meter, a railroad 
timetable, an invoice, and the stock 
market quotations. 


The book they’ll learn from is 
“Applied Business Arithmetic,” pub- 
lished by South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. The practical 
aspects of arithmetic, from verifying 
the change a salesclerk gives you to 
explaining the abbreviations on a 
paycheck, are emphasized. 


Must Use Fractions 


Fractions are dealt with in find- 
ing the price of food. Here’s one of 
the exercises the students will face: 
“Mrs. Allen purchases the following 
at the Empire Market: 10 oz. bacon 
at 69 cents per lb., 13 oz. salt pork at 
63 cents per lb., 14 oz. lamb chops at 
91 cents per lb., 8 grapefruits at 
88 cents per doz. What change does 
she receive from a $5 bill given in 
payment?” 

Percentages are taught by “real 
life’ examples, too, as in this problem: 

“Fred Caldwell had an income of 
$3,300 in one year. He spent $1,560 
for board and room, $163 for clothing, 
$494 for automobile expenses and 
$588 for other items. He saved the 
remainder. What per cent of his 
income did he save?” 


Interest Discussed 

Interest is discussed, as applied 
to all kinds of borrowing—on a note, 
on collateral, from a bank, credit union, 
loan company, or other agencies. 

Installment buying is another topic, 
and students are asked to solve 
problems including this one: 

“A set of kitchen furniture is 
offered by dealer A for a down pay- 
ment of $17.50, with 12 — 
installments of $11.50 each. Dealer 





offers a similar set for a down pay- 
ment of $9.50 with 52 weekly install- 
ments of $2.75 each. How much will 
the buyer save by taking the better 
of the two offers?” 


Topics range from relatively simple 
functions like balancing a _check- 
book to complicated matters like 
preparing a payroll register. 

“Problems of a small business” 
is the title of a section which tells 
about balance sheets, profit and loss 
statements and charts. 


Costs Discussed 


Problems of the retailer (buying 
expense, cash discount, sales records, 
and pricing goods) and problems of 
the wholesaler (promissory notes, 
drafts and trade acceptances, bank- 
ruptcy of a customer, and commission 
merchants) are taken up. 


Manufacturing costs and pricing, 
and business ownership—by one man, 
partners, corporations or coopera- 
tives—are described. Farm manage- 
ment is discussed too. 

Even if a student never runs a 
business, he will find some sections 
of the book handy. Costs of home 
ownership, auto insurance, and taxes 
are some of the everyday subjects 
covered. 


Terms Defined 
Exercises and review follow every 


chapter. At the end of the book is a 
glossary, defining terms like com- 
pound interest, consignment and 
arrears. 


The text by Edwin B. Piper, super- 
visor of business education in the 
Albany public schools, Joseph Gruber, 
New York City director of business 
education, and Preston E. Curry, 
was revised this year. The Auburn 
Board of Education recently voted 
to adopt it here. 
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The Importance of 
Public Speaking in the 


Business Curriculum 


(Submitted by Velma F. Hoyer 
East Bridgewater High School 
East Bridgewater, Massachusetts) 


The innate ability of each student to rise 
to the occasion and address his classmates 
without mumbling, stammering, and pos- 
sibly fainting should be developed to its 
fullest extent. 

Regardless of his future plans — con- 
tinuing his education or going to work im- 
mediately after graduation — the business 
student must know how to speak. How and 
where should this be developed? However 
and wherever it can be wedged successfully 
into today’s heavy schedule is the only 
answer. 

Unfortunately, it is not always possible 
for a school to devote a year or even a 
semester to the development of public speak- 
ing. Therefore, we must maneuver it into an 
already established course. 

My experience in our school proved re- 
warding. The “Introduction to General 
Business” course on the tenth-grade level 
was the only opening to be found in which 
this seldom-thought-of art could be inserted. 
Indeed, we couldn’t afford to spend more 
than four weeks on the topic; but in four 
weeks’ time my most timid student was 
volunteering to speak and the “mumblers” 
in the rear of the room were audible. 


Here are the points which were stressed 
in the class: 

1. How to listen was demonstrated by the 
use of an old parlor game. That is, one 
person relates to his neighbor a brief story 
and his neighbor in turn passes it along to the 
next person and so on until it reaches the 
last person. Of course, the person originating 
the story doesn’t recognize it by this time — 
a good illustration of the difference between 
hearing and listening. 

2. How to speak was next in line with em- 
phasis on volume, pronunciation, and ex- 
pression. Choric reading of the “Pied Piper 
of Hamelin” aided in this phase of the work. 

3. Developing confidence and poise and the 
effective use of one’s hands and facial expres- 
sions was the most difficult part of the course. 
The students were drilled on the correct 
position when seated on the platform or 
stage, on walking from their seats to the 
speaker’s stand, and, of course, on gestures. 

To convince administrators of the im- 
portance of such a course would be a partial 
victory over the greatest enemies of oral 
recitation, among which are shyness, mum- 
bling, and just plain refusal to speak in the 
presence of others. 








Doctorate For Lewis 


Mrs. Violet T. Lewis, 
founder and president of 
Lewis Business College, 
x: | which is located in 
: Detroit, Michigan, at 
5450 John R. Street, was 
the recipient of the Hon- 
orary Degree of Doctor 
of Humanities conferred 
upon her at the 104th 
Wilberforce University 
Founder’s Day Con- 
vocation on March 2. 
Wilberforce University is 
the Alma Mater of 
Mrs. Lewis and is located 
in Xenia, Ohio. 

Lewis Business College is a private institu- 
tion which specializes in business education. 
It was founded by Mrs. Lewis thirty-one 
years ago. 








Dr. Lewis 


May, 1960 


Work Experience 
at San Francisco 


San Francisco State College will again offer 
an opportunity for graduate study combined 
with work experience in business education. 
The plan of the program for the summer of 
1960 includes a two-day registration, orienta- 
tion, and placement period, June 27 and 28; 
a five-week work experience period in various 
Bay Area offices and retail and wholesale 
outlets, June 29 through August 4; and a final 
one-day summarizing session on August 5, 

In addition to full-time paid work ex- 
perience during the day, two evening semi- 
nars will be held each week. Topics for 
discussion will be selected from the field 
experience and will include factors affecting 
business success, testing and placement, 
training programs in business, incentives, 
implications of modern data processing sys- 
tems and techniques, and requirements for 
work experience education. 
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A THREE-PURPOSE 
BOOK... 


| | » Develops typing skill 
Teaches composition at 
the typewriter 

3 » Provides useful applications 


PERSONAL 
iWon 1FYPEWRITING 


This three-purpose book is designed for use in junior high school classes 
or senior high school classes. It emphasizes correct basic techniques. | 
Practice materials will permit the teacher to individualize instruction 
within the framework of group procedures. All timed copy is word 
counted for easy determination of word rates. 


In PERSONAL TYPEWRITING actual personal eames are executed 
and solved on the typewriter. These prob- 
lems include composing and typing notices, 
announcements, outlines, themes, articles, 
programs, manuscripts, personal notes and 
letters, and simple business letters and enve- 
lopes. Grammar, punctuation, spelling, 
word usage, and correct style are empha- 
sized at the point of application. 
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Convention Program 


Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 


Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colorado 


June 16, 17, and 18, 1960 


Theme: “Business Education Utilizes Recent Developments’’ 


The annual meeting of the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association will 
be held this year in conjunction with the 
Rocky Mountain Association of Private 
Business Schools at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel 
in Denver, Colorado, on June 16, 17, and 18. 

The theme of the convention this year is 
“Business Education Utilizes Recent De- 
velopments,” featuring demonstrations of 
teaching aids, panel discussions, and tele- 
vision presentations. 

The educational television station in 
Denver, KRMA-TV, will provide the 
facilities for three demonstration lessons 
which will be given by Carol Price, Bernard 
Rosen, and Yvonne Budig. 

Participants in the program will include: 
Robert E. Slaughter, D. D. Lessenberry, 
John Rowe, Faborn Etier, Ruth Anderson, 
John Gilliam, F. Wayne House, Madeline 
Strony, Gladys Bahr, Theodore Woodward, 
Milton Olson, Hulda Erath, Marion Wood, 
and W. Harmon Wilson. 

Ruben J. Dumler, St. John’s College, 
Winfield, Kansas, is president of the 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Asso- 
ciation. Other officers of the association are: 
vice president, Dr. Gerald A. Porter, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman; treasurer, 
E. P. Baruth, McCook Junior College, 
McCook, Nebraska; executive secretary, 
Agnes M. Kinney, North High School, 
Denver, Colorado. The 1960 general con- 
vention chairman is Dr. John Binnion, 
University of Denver. 

The program is as follows: 


Thursday, June 16 


8:30 a.m.—12:00 noon 
M.-P.B.E.A. Executive Board Meetings 
12:00 noon 
M-P.B.E.A. Executive Board Luncheon 
1:00 p.m.—5:30 P.M. 
U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly 
Registration 
Exhibits 
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7:00 P.M. 
Opening Banquet 


Friday, June 17 


7:15 A.M. 
U.B.E.A. 10,000 Club Breakfast 


9:00 a.M.-10:15 A.M. 

Opening General Session 

Speaker: Robert E. Slaughter, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company — “Statesmanship in Busi- 
ness Education” 

10:30 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 

Demonstration of Teaching Aids 

Controlled Reader by Robert Ruegg, 
Educational Developmental Labora- 
tories 

Overhead Projector by William Kerr, 
South-Western Publishing Company 

11:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Panel Discussion of Teaching Aids in the 
Classroom 

Panel: 

Faborn Etier, University of Texas, 
Austin 
Ruth Anderson, North Texas State 
College, Denton 
John Gilliam, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie 
12:00 noon-1:30 P.M. 

Delta Pi Epsilon Luncheon (All business 
teachers welcome) 

Speaker: D. D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh — “Scholarship, Leader- 
ship, and Service in Business Educa- 
tion” 

1:55 P.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Second General Session — ““Television in 


the Business Classroom” (Demonstra- 
tions from KRMA-TV, Denver) 
2:00 p.m.—2:30 P.M. 

TV Shorthand Demonstration by Carol 
Price, West High School, Denver, 
Colorado 

(Concluded on following page) 





Discussion of Demonstration by Marion 

Wood, IBM 
2:30 p.m.—3:00 P.M. 

TV Basic Business Demonstration by 
Bernard Rosen 

Discussion of Demonstration by 
W. Harmon Wilson, South-Western 
Publishing Company 

3:00 p.M.—3:30 P.M. 

TV Demonstration of Typewriting by 
Yvonne Budig, Emily Griffith Oppor- 
tunity School, Denver, Colorado 

Discussion of Demonstration by William 
Pasewark, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock 

3:30 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Group discussions of demonstrations con- 
ducted by twenty leaders of the twenty 
groups viewing the demonstrations 

4:00 p.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Reports of discussion group leaders to 
entire group 

Chairman: John L. Rowe, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks 

7:30 P.M. 

Buffet Dinner 


Saturday, June 18 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 
Third General Session 
9:00 a.m.—9:30 a.m. 
Demonstration of Teaching Aids 
Demonstration of Flannel Board by 
Roman Warmke, Colorado State Col- 
lege, Greeley 
Demonstration of Tape Recorder and 
Record Players by William Pasewark, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock 
9:30 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 
Panel Discussion of Classroom Uses of 
Teaching Aids 
Chairman: F. Wayne House, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Panel: 
Madeline Strony, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany 
Gladys Bahr, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois 
Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 
Milton Olson, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany 
Hulda Erath, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette 
12:30 p.m.—2:00 P.M. 
Closing Luncheon 
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A pleasant 





surprise for 


both student 


and teacher. 











THE EASY WAY 


by Norman Schacter 


unigue textbook- 
workbook that will appeal to all 
students and especially to those 


Here is a 


who dislike the study of grammar. 


It is ideal for 


refresher 


@ a 


course 


review O! 


@ a basic course in 
grammar in evening or 
adult classes 


@ a supplement in busi- 
ness English, office 
practice, or advanced 
shorthand classes 
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A NEW 
Sth 
Edition 


(ready for fall classes) 








APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 


by Fisk and Snapp 


Students will immediately like the new CHECK THESE FEATURES 
eighth edition of APPLIED BUSINESS 


LAW because of the larger page size 
and the new readable type. All of the 
cartoon-type drawings in this latest edi- ./ Shorter words, shorter sentences, and 
tion are new. shorter paragraphs 

More information is given to the student ./ New illustrative case examples 

in Unit 1 of the eighth edition to provide ./ Emphasis on preventive law 

a meaningful background of the nature All; ll : 

of law and legal problems. Thisinforma- Y new illustrations 

tion will be helpful to the student when V Better arrangement of textual ma- 


V/ Larger size page with a more readable 


he begins the basic unit on contracts and terials in the early part of the book 
the various special types of contracts ./ Motivational teaser questions at the 
that follow. beginning of each part 

More emphasis has been placed on pre- Tables to indicate variations in local 
ventive law in the eighth edition. In all and state laws 

parts of the book there are practical ./ End-of-part materials, including: 
helpful hints for avoiding legal difficul- (a) building a vocabulary, (b) re- 
ties. This makes the eighth edition a viewing important points, (c) apply- 
valuable book for the average citizen as ing law to common experiences, 
well as the businessman. (d) solving case problems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Summer School Announcements—Continued 





from April Issue 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 


schools that have cooperated by submitting listings. 
tion. 


Canada 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA — BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION DIVISION: July o- Sangeet 12. Introductory 
Accounting; Business Correspondence; Business Management. 
Address, Asa Carter, Director of Summer Session, Bradley Uni- 
versity, Peoria, Illinois. 


Colorado 


DENVER — UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: June 20- 
August 19. ae ee ae Study and Research; Seminar in Busi- 
ness Education; Practical Seminar in Business Education (Work 
Experience for Teachers); Principles and Problems of Business 
Education; Improving Instruction in Computing Machines; 
Improving Instruction in Typewriting; Teaching Social Busi- 
ness Subjects; Current Trendsin Business Education (Problems 
in Guidance and Counseling); specialized courses in Accounting 
Building Industry and Real Estate, Economics, Finance an 
Banking, Management, Marketing, Public Administration, 
Retailing, and Statistics and Research. Address, John E 
Binnion, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 


Illinois 


GREENVILLE — GREENVILLE COLLEGE: Two Ses- 
sions, June 7-July 19; Jay 20-August 17. Principles and 
Problems of Economics; Economic History of the United 
States; Education and Psychology courses; English courses. 
Address, Edwin L. Lyle, Director of Summer School. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA — KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 6-July 15. Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Production Typewriting; Business Calculations; Accounting; 
Introduction to Sales; Duplicating and Calculating Machines; 
Shorthand; Cost Accounting; Punch Card; Small Business 
Management; Business Correspondence; Personnel Manage- 
ment; Business Law; Marketing; Principles and Philosophy of 
Vocational Education; Principles of Business Education; 
Auditing; Income Tax; Review; Corporation Finance; 
Business & Public Policy; Business Report Writing; Market 
Analysis; Organization and Administration of Distributive 
Education; Coordination of Vocational Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Typing; Methods and Materials 
in Clerical Practice; Practicums in Stenography and Bookkeep- 
ing; Business Education Workshop; Thesis in Business Ad- 
ministration; Seminar in Business Teaching Practice; Account- 
ing Systems; Business Curriculum; Trends and Issues in Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Business Education; Thesis in 
Business Education. Second Term, July 18—August 26. Account- 
ing; Stenography; Cost Accounting; Personal Finance; Business 
Law; Retailing; Office Management; Federal Tax Law; Human 
Relations in Business; Statistics; Advertising; Teaching Basie 
Business; Data Processing in Management; Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; Practicums in 
Stenography and Bookkeeping; Seminar in Management; 
Thesis in Business Administration; Evaluation of Current 
Literature in Business Education; Research Problems in Busi- 
ness Education; Thesis in Business Education. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 


WICHITA — UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: Four Ses- 
sions, July 25—August 19; June 13-July 22; June 13—August 12; 
June 13-August 19. Introduction to Business; Marketing; 
Business Law; Principles of Administration; Human Relations 
in Administration; Sales Promotion Problems and Policies; 
Personnel Management; Principles of Economics; Money and 
Banking; Business Statistics; Government Regulation of Eco- 


nomic Activity; History of Economic Thought. Address, 
Hugo Wall, Dean of Summer School. 
Michigan 

DETROIT — UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT: June 27- 


August 5. Tests and Measurements in Business Education; 
Business Education Curriculum; Improvement of Instruction 
in Basic Business Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in 
Office Practice and Basic Business Machines; Elementary 


Typewriting. Address, Dr. George E. Martin, Division of Buss- 
ness Education. 
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Another list of schools was 
Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detail 


ublished in the mp issue 


informa- 


Nebraska 


KEARNEY — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 6-—July 29. Shorthand; Typewriting; Calculating 
Machines; Adding Machines; Office Practice; Typewriting: 
Introductory Accounting; Law; Consumer Economics. Address, 
J. H. Horner, Registrar. 


LINCOLN — UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: June 6- 
July 29. Seminar in the Curriculum and Teaching of Business 
Subjects; Principles and Problems in Business Education; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Shorthand; Elementary 
and Intermediate Typewriting; Elementary and Intermediate 
Shorthand; subject matter courses in —— Marketing, 
Personnel Problems, Retailing, Management, Finance, and 
Business Law. Address, Dr. Frank E. Sorenson, Director of 
Summer Sessions, or Dr. F. W. House, 302 Teachers College. 


OMAHA — CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 14- 
August 4. Principles of Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; 
Federal Tax Accounting; Methods and Content in Teaching 
Business Saiostes Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; Business Law; Principles of Microeconomics; 
Principles of Macroeconomics; Labor Economics; Money and 
Banking; Principles of Marketing; Marketing Problems. Ad- 
dress, Registrar. 

PERU — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 6-July 29. Accounting; Typewriting; Shorthand. Address, 
Hazel Weare. 


Nevada 


RENO — UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA: June 27-August 5. 
Elementary Accounting; Principles of Management; Corpora- 
tion Finance; Business Law; Money and Banking. Address, 
Robert C. Weems, College of Business Administration. 


New Hampshire 


PLYMOUTH — PLYMOUTH TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
July 5-August 12. Educational Research; Supervision of Stu- 
dent Teaching; Improving Instruction in Office Practice; 
Principles and Practices of Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
Address, Dr. Richard W. Seltzer. 


New Jersey 


TRENTON — RIDER COLLEGE: June 20-August 19. 
Seminar in Business Education; Methods and Instruments of 
Research; Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and Accounting; 
Principles and Problems of Business Education; Materials an 
Methods in Typewriting; Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments; Economic Geography; Materials and Methods in Junior 
Business Training. Address, Dr. Carl B. Zoerner, Chairman, 
Education Department. 

UPPER MONTCLAIR— MONTCLAIR STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 27-August 5. Field Studies and Audio-Visual 
Aids in the Industrial Community; Business Education Cur- 
riculum, Address, Professor Horace J. Sheppard, Business Edu- 
cation Department. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNI- 
VERSITY: First Term, June 13-July 15. Tests and Measure- 
ment in Business Education; Business Opinion and Propaganda; 
Occupational Information. Second Term, July 18-August 19. 
Personality and Human Relations in Business; Government 
and Business; Contemporary Accounting; Advanced Tech- 
niques in the Teaching of Typewriting. Ten-Week Term, 
June 18-August 19. Intermediate, Advanced, and Production 
Typewriting; Intermediate, Advanced, and Speed Shorthand; 
Figuring Machines. Address, Dr. Robert T. Tussing, Head, 
oe Administration Department, or Lillian Rogers, Acting 


SILVER CITY—NEW MEXICO WESTERN COL- 
LEGE: June 15-August 4. Typewriting; Personnel Manage- 
ment; Labor Economics; Principles of Business; Job Evalua- 
tion; Financial Analysis. Address, Donald S. Overturf, Dean of 
Admissions and Records. 
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New York 


ALBANY — COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE: June 27- 
August 6. Accounting; Business Law; Business Mathematics; 
Economics of Consumption; Stenography; Survey of Business 
Education; Consumer Business Education; Methods and Ma- 
terials in Teaching Sociul-Business Education; Scope and 
Methods of Research in Business Education; Social Ethics and 
Economic Life. Address, Sister Genevieve Louise, Chairman, 
Department of Economics and Business Education. 


ALBANY— NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: July vy me 18. Methods of Teaching Busi- 
ness Subjects; Advanced Business Law; Consumer Economics; 
Income Tax Procedures; Development of American Industries; 
Organization and Supervision in Business Education; Principles 
and Problems in Business Education; Current Trends in the 
Teaching of Business Subjects; Construction of Tests in Busi- 
ness Education; Seminar in Business Education; Problems and 
Principles of Distributive Education; Methods and Teaching 
Devices in_ Distributive Education; Survey of Current Dis- 
tribution; Cooperative Work Experience in Business Education; 
Labor Problems. Address, Dr. Milton C. Olson, Director of Busi- 
ness Education. 


NEW YORK— TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 5-August 12. Accounting; Banking and 
Credit; Business Finance; Business Law; Marketing; Eco- 
nomics; Business Cycles; Labor Economics; Statistical Methods: 
Orientation in Teaching Methods for Business Subjects; Intro- 
duction to Research in Business Education; Master's Degree 
Seminar in Business Education; Methods and Research in the 
Teaching of Typewriting; Methods and Research in the 
Teaching of Shorthand and Transcription; Demonstration 
Shorthand for Teachers; Methods and Research in the Teaching 
of Bookkeeping and Accounting; Methods, Materials, and Re- 
search in the Teaching of Office, Clerical, and Secretarial Prac- 
tice; Business and Economic Understandings for the Teacher; 
Observation of Methods in Business Education; Field Work in 
Business Education; Research in Business Education; Work 
Conference on the Resources of the Financial World for the 
Teacher. Address, Dr. Mary Ellen Oliverio, Business Education 
Department. 


NEW YORK — HUNTER COLLEGE: July 1-August 12. 
General Business Education; Elementary poe | Intermediate 
Typewriting; Elementary Gregg Shorthand; Elementary 
Pitman Shorthand. Address, Dr. James R. Meehan, Chairman, 
Department of Business Education. 

NEW YORK — NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION: Intersession, June 6-July 1. Principles of 
Business Education. Regular Session, July 6-August 12. Audio- 
Visual Aids. in Business Education; Evaluation of Current 
Literature in Business Education; Business Management of 
School Activities; Measurement and Evaluation in Business 
Education; Principles of Business Education; Seminar in Busi- 
ness Education; Workshop in Shorthand; Demonstration of 
Teachin Shorthand; Workshop in Typewriting; Demonstra- 
tion of Teaching Typewsiting Workshop in Office Practice; 
Independent Study in Office Practice; Workshop in Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Related 
Subjects; Methods and Materials of Teaching Bookkeeping; 
Workshop in Improvement of Instruction in General Business 
Subjects; Methods of Teaching General Business. Address, 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne. 


NEW YORK — NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF RETAILING: June 20-July 28. Trends in Retailing. 
July 6-22. Teaching of Distributive Education: Methods and 
Materials. July 11-29. Techniques of Supervision and Leader- 
ship; Executive Leadership and Supervision in_ Retailing; 
Retail Store Advertising; Retail Merchandising Techniques; 
Merchandise Hionegement, Retail Personnel Administration; 
August 1-19. Retai Merchandising Techniques; Merchandise 
Management; Store Organization and Operation; Problems in 
Store Operation; Retailing Policies; Retail Management 
Policies. Address, Dr. E. O. Schaller, Associate Dean, Room 1008, 
Main Building. 

ST BONAVENTURE—ST. BONAVENTURE UNI- 
VERSITY: July 5-August 11. Fundamental and Intermediate 
Accounting; Business Mathematics; Marketing; Real and 
Personal Property; Principles of Economics; Economic Analysis; 
Economic History of Europe; Current Economic Problems; 
Money and Banking. Address, Louis Truncellito, Director of 
Summer Session. 

SYRACUSE — SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: July 6- 
August 12. Shorthand; Typewriting; Employee Training Pro- 
gram; Written Communication; Office Management; Research 
in Business Education; Problems and Investigations in Business 
Education; Workshop in Shorthand and Transcription; Work- 
shop in Clerical Practice; Business Management and Organiza- 
tion (July 5-22.) Address, Dr. C. A. Nolan, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, 


North Carolina 


BOONE — APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEG E: Two Terms, June 9-July 16; July 18—-August 19. Survey 
of Business Finance; Advanced Business Law; Principles of 
Auditing; Improvement of Instruction of the Secretarial Sub- 
jects; Improvement of Instruction of the Basic Business Sub- 
sects. Address, James E. Stone, Director of Summer School. 
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CULLOWHEE— WESTERN CAROLINA COLLEGE: 

wo Terms, June 6—-July 15; July 18-August 19. Sales Manage- 
ment; Income Taxation; Business Law. Address, W. B. Harrill, 
Director of Summer School. 

GREENSBORO — THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June Siete J 15. 
Advanced Accounting; Consumer Economics; Principles of 
Business Education; Improving Instruction in Shorthand 
(June 6-17). Address, Dr. Vance T. Littlejohn, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


GREENVILLE — EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 6-July 12. Introduction to Business; Calculator and 
Duplicating Machines courses; Principles of Accounting; Busi- 
ness Correspondence; Methods of Teaching Typewriting and 
Basic Business; Business Law; Principles of Management; 
Soren in Accounting; Principles of Boating Credits 
and Collections; Cost Accounting; Skill Building in Typewrit- 
ing; Current Problems in Business; Improvement of Instruction 
in Secretarial Seience; Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing (June 6-17); Improvement of Instruction in Basic 
Business (June 20—July 1); Second Term, July 18-August 18. 
Calculator and Duplicating Machines courses; Office Manage- 
ment; Business Law; Apgroctiocsie in Accounting; Principles 
of Marketing; Cases in Marketing Strategy; Business Law of 
a pater Principles of Accounting. Address, Dr. Robert L. 

olt, Dean. 


HICKORY — LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 6—July 13; July 14-August 19. Subject matter courses in 
Economics, Accounting, Typewriting, Shorthand, and Ad- 
vanced Secretarial Practice. Address, G. R. Patterson, Director 
of Summer Session. 


North Dakota 


DICKINSON — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 138—August 5. Business Organization; Economics. Address, 
P.O. Aasmundstad, Registrar. 


ELLENDALE — STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE: June 13-August 5. Typewriting; Business Ma- 
chines; Introduction to Business; Business Law; others upon 
demand, Address, Registrar. 


GRAND FORKS — UNIVERSITY OF NORTH Da4A- 
KOTA: June 138—-August 5. Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Transcription; Improvement of Instruction in the Basic Busi- 
ness Subjects; Practicum in Secretarial, Clerical, and Office 
Practice; Business Education in the Secondary School: Theories 
and Practices; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; 
Supervision of Business Education; Evaluation and Measure- 
ment in Business Education; Introduction to Research in 
Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; Research 
in Business Education; Thesis; subject matter courses in Busi- 
ness Administration, Economics, Guidance. Address, 
Dr. John L. Rowe, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 


MAYVILLE — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 13- 
August 5. Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typew riting; 
Typing and om Skills; Principles of Adding and 
Calculating Machines; {Machine Transcription; Methods for 
Teachers of Typewriting and Office Practice; Supervised 
Student Teaching in Typewriting; Demonstration Class in 
Elementary Typewriting. Address, Dr. M. Adeline Olson, 
Chairman, Department of Business Education. 


VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 13-August 5. Income Tax; Typewriting; Accounting. 
Address, Adolf Soroos, Registrar. 


Ohio 


AKRON—UNIVERSITY OF AKRON: June 20-August 18. 
Business Organization and Management; Marketing; Public 
Relations; Principles of Economics; Labor Problems. Address, 
D. J. Guzzetta, Director of Summer Session. 


ATHENS — OHIO UNIVERSITY: First Term, June 18- 
July 15. Elementary and Intermediate Accounting; Principles 
of Advertising; Business Law; Principles of Economics; In- 
dustrial Management; Beginning ypewriting; Business 
Communications; Secretarial Practice; Business Statistics. 
Second Term, July 18-August 20. Elementary and Intermediate 
Accounting; Business Law; heaag 1 of Economics; Office 
Machines; Teaching of Business Subjects. Address, Doris 
Sponseller, Associate Professor, Secretarial Studies. 


BOWLING GREEN— BOWLING GREEN STATE 
UNIVERSITY: First Session, June 138-July 15. Business 
Writing; Business Finance; Principles of Management; Per- 
sonal Finance; Personnel Management; Principles of Insurance; 
Teaching High School Business Subjects; Office Management; 
Principles of Economics; International Economics. Second 
Session, July 18-August 19. Business Writing; Principles of 
Marketing; Government and Business; Consumer Education 
in the Schools; Principles of Economics; Money and Banking. 
Address, Dr. earl R. Guthrie, Chairman, Department of 
Business Education. 
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CINCINNATI, 
wo Terms, June 17-July 22; 
July 23-August 26. Graduate and undergraduate courses in 


CINCINNATI — UNIVERSITY OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: T 


business administration and education. 
Leith, Professor of Business Education. 


CINCINNATI — XAVIER UNIVERSITY: First Session, 
June 20-—July 29. Elementary, Intermediate, and Industrial 
Accounting; Taxation; Analysis of Financial Statements; 
C.P. Review; Labor Relations; Money and Banking; 
Christian Theory of Economics; Business Statistics; Business 
Law; Personnel Management; Business Organization and Man- 
agement; Production Management; Economics of Business; 
Research in Business. Second Session, August 1—September 2. 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Industrial Accounting; Auditing 
Principles; C.P.A. Review; History of the Labor Movement; 
Labor Economics; Government and Business; Principles of 
Marketing; Sales Management; Business Law; ospital 
Organization and Management; Hospital Administration. 
Address, Charles F. Wheeler, Director of Summer Sessions. 


CLEVELAND — JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 20-July 25; July 26—August 29. Subject matter 
courses in Accounting, Economics, Typewriting, Shorthand, and 
Business Law. Address, Dr. Arthur J. Noetzel, Dean, School of 
Business. 

CLEVELAND — WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 20-July 30; August 1—-September 3. _Com- 
munity Resources Workshop; subject matter courses in Ac- 
counting, Marketing and Merchandising, Statistics, Industry, 
and Office Administration. Address, Roland J. Hinz, Director 
of Admission. 

COLUMBUS — OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 20-July 22. Principles of Business Education; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Basic Business Subjects; Improvement 
of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; Survey of Vocational 
Education; Research Seminar in Business Education. Second 
Term, July 25-August 26. Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping; Research Seminar in Business Education; Subject 
matter courses in Accounting, Business Law, Advertising, Busi- 
ness Organization, Investments, Marketing, and related courses. 
= Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Arps Hall, 1958 North High 

treet. 


FINDLAY — FINDLAY COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 13- 
July 1; July 6-22. Office Practice; Filing; Economics. Address, 
Bernice Shuder, Chairman, Business Department. 


KENT — KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 20-July 23. Methods of Teaching Business Education; 
Workshop in Shorthand Instruction; Business Letter Writing 
and Reports; Typewriting; subject matters courses in Account- 
ing, Marketing, and Management; Workshop in Shorthand 
Instruction; Improvement of Instruction in Accounting-Social 
Business Subjects. Second Term, July 25—August 27. Typewrit- 
ing; Adding and Calculating Machines; Business Letter Writing 
and Reports; Individual Investigation in Business Education; 
Administration and Supervision in Business Subjects. Address, 
Dr. Elizabeth M. Lewis, Head, Department of Office Administra- 
tion. 


OXFORD — MIAMI UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 21- 
July 26; July 27-August 30. Business Law; Statistics; Eco- 
nomics; Money and Banking; Guidance and Counseling; 
Business Finance; Marketing; Beginning and Advanced 
Shorthand; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting. Address, 
Dorothy A. Virts, Chairman, Department of Secretarial Studies. 


SPRINGFIELD — WITTENBERG UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 13-July 16; July 18-August 20. Introduction to 
Business Administration; Personal Finance; Office Manage- 
ment; Money and Banking; Principles of Economics; Economic 
History of United States. Address, Dr. Wendell C. Nystrom, 
Director of Summer School. 

WILMINGTON — WILMINGTON COLLEGE: June 13- 
August 19. Economic Geography; Insurance; Consumer Eco- 
nomics; Money and Banking. Address, Dr. Graydon W. Yaple, 
Director of Summer Session. 


Address, Dr. Harold 


Oklahoma 


DURANT — SOUTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: 
May 30-July 29. Graduate methods course in secretarial sub- 
jects; required undergraduate courses for business education 
certificate and clerical and bookkeeping certificate; courses 
leading to a degree in general business. Address, Dr. James D. 
Morrison, Dean of Instruction. 

EDMOND — CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: June 6- 
July 29. All courses needed for certification except beginning 
courses; graduate courses. Address, Dr. Milton L. Bast, Chair- 
man, Department of Business Education. 

NORMAN — UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: June 6- 
August 7. Elementary Ly | ate neg Elementary Shorthand; 
Office Management; Office Machines; Advanced Study of Short- 
hand and Transcription — Teachers Course; Problems in 
Secretarial Practice; Principles and Problems of Vocational 
Education; Curriculum Studies in Business Education; Ad- 
vanced Study of Instructional Methods in Business Education; 
Business Education in the Secondary School; Individual Study 
in Business Education; Research for Master’s Thesis; Seminar 
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in Business Education; Research for Doctor’s Dissertatio»; 
subject matter courses in Business, Economics, and Educatio"; 
Workshop in Family Finance Education (June 22-July 2°). 
Address, Dr. Gerald A. Porter, College of Education 


STILLWATER — OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 6-August 5. Teaching Secretarial Business Subjects; 
Problems in Business Education; Thesis; Seminar; Field Stud; : 
me School Business Curriculum; Improvement of Instruction 
in Bookkeeping and Accounting; Improvement of Instructio 
in Shorthand and Transcription; Improvement of Instructio 
in Typewriting; Principles and Philosophy of Distributiv: 
Education; Organization and Administration of the Distributiv: 
Education Program; Improvement of Instruction in Merchan 
dising; Distributive Education Workshop (June 6-10); subjec! 
matter courses in Accounting, Business Administration, Busi 
ness Law, Economics, Management, Marketing, and Offic: 
and Secretarial Administration. Address, Dr. Robert A. Lowry, 

, Department of Business Education. 


TAHLEQUAH — NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: 
June 9—August 5. Intermediate Accounting; Business Law; 
Business Communications; Advanced Shorthand; Transcrip- 
tion; Advanced Typewriting; Problems of Skill Building in 
Business Education. Address, L. H. Bally, Dean of Instruction. 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS — OREGON STATE COLLEGE: June 20- 
August 12. Problems and Techniques in Business Education; 
Measurements in Business Education; Current Trends in Office 
Procedure; Administration and Supervision of Business Educa- 
tion; Work Experience Program; Reading and Conference; 
Research; Business Machines; Typewriting; Briefhand. Ad- 
dress, Dr. Ted Yerian, Head, Departments of Business Education 
and Secretarial Science. 


EUGENE — UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: Workshop in 
Current Trends and Methods in Tyenins Bookkeeping and 
General Business (June 20-July 1); Workshop in Principles of 
Business Education (July 5-15); Mates 4 in Current Tooads 
and Methods in Teaching Shorthand (July 18-29). Address, 
Catherine M. Jones, Business Education Department. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Session, June 6-24. Business Law; Economics. Second Session, 
June 27-July 15. Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; 
Economics; Secretarial and Clerical Workshop. Third Session, 
July 18-August 5. Tax Accounting; Clerical Practice and Office 
Machines; Business Mathematics. Fourth Session, August 8-26. 
Sales; Business Law. Address, Dr. Thomas B. Martin, Director 
of Business Education. 

DALLAS — COLLEGE MISERICORDIA: 
August 2. Secretarial Science; Accounting. 
Sister Marianna, R.S.M., Dean. 

INDIANA —INDIANA STATE COLLEGE: Presession, 
June 6-24. Problems in Business Education. Regular Session, 
June 27-August 5.. Business Math; Shorthand; Clerical Office 
Practice; Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Business Courses; 
Retail Selling; Accounting; Tax Accounting. Post Session, 
August 8-26. Cost Accounting; Auditing. Address, A. E. Drum- 
heller, Chairman, Business Education Department. 

LEWISBURG — BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY: June 27- 
August 5. Principles of —— Corporation Accounting; 
Money and Banking; Corporation Finance; Essentials of Cost 
Address, Frank W. 


June 22- 
Address, 


Accounting; Tax Accounting. 
Director of Summer School. 


PHILADELPHIA — TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: June 27- 
August 5. Principles of Business Education; Advanced Study in 
Business Education. Address, Dr. William M. Polishook, 
Assistant Dean, Teachers College. 


PITTSBURGH — UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT: June 27- 
August 5. Office Practice; Readings in Office Practice; Seminar 
in Curriculum Research and Practices in Business; Seminar in 
Instructional Planning in Shorthand, Typewriting, and Tran- 
scription; Seminar in Instructional Planning in Basic Business 
Subjects; Guidance for Business Teachers; Research Seminar 
in Business Education; Workshop in Preparation and Evalua- 
tion of Visual Aids for Business Subjects (June 18-24.) Address, 
George W. Anderson, Chairman. 


PITTSBURGH — UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT: June 27- 
August 5. Coordination Methods in Distributive Education; 
Organization and Administration of Distributive Education; 
Methods in Teaching Salesmanship; Methods in Adult Train- 
ing. Address, Charles W. Steadman. 


SHIPPENSBURG — STATE COLLEGE: Three Sessions, 
June 6-24; June 27-August 5; August 8-26. Cost Accounting; 
Retail nes seaeetanaee Office Practice; Typewriting Applica- 
tions; Sales Management; Business Correspondence; Methods 
of Teaching Business Subjects; Tax Accounting; Clerical Prac- 
tice and Office Machines; Economics. Address, J. E. Gratz, 
Acting Director, Business Education Department. 
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UNIVERSITY PARK — PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNI- 
VERSITY: Intersession, June 18—July 1. Workshop for Educa- 
tion in Family Finance. Regular Session, July 5—August 12. 
Improvement of Instruction in General Business Subjects; 
Teaching of br ra and Shorthand; Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education; Evaluation of Research 
and Literature in Business Education. Post Session, August 15- 
September 2. minar in Business Education. Address, 
po. Palmer C. Weaver, Director of Summer Session, Willard 
Building. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 13-August 13. Subject matter courses in Secretarial 
Science. Address, Dr. W. S. Savage, School of Education. 

ROCK HILL— WINTHROP COLLEGE: June 13- 
July 22. Shorthand; Advanced Dictation; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Marketing. Address, Harold B. Gilbreth, Director of the 
Summer Session. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN — NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 6-July 8; July 11-—August 12. Office 
Machines; Filing and Indexing; Principles of Accounting; 
Typewriting; Secretarial Science; Business Correspondence; 
Machine Transcription; Business Law; Income Tax Procedures. 
Address, Office of Admissions. 


HURON — HURON COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 13- 
July 13; July 14-August 12. Typewriting; Accounting; Office 
| os Principles of Economics. Address, Frank W. Smith, 

ean. 


MADISON — GENERAL BEADLE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Sessions, June 18-July 16; July 18-August 20. 
Typewriting; Accounting; Business Machines; Filing. Address, 
Dean P. E. Tyrrell. 

MITCHELL — DAKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY: 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Business. 
Address, H. Wayne Williamson, Department of Business Ad- 
ministration. 


SPEARFISH — BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Sessions, June 6—July 8; July 11—-August 12. Subject matter 
courses in Typewriting, Shorthand, Business Machines, Ac- 
counting, Teaching of Business Subjects, and related economics 
subjects. Address, Russell E. Jonas, President. 


SPRINGFIELD — SOUTHERN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Sessions, June 6—July 8; July 11-August 12. 
Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; Law; Office Machines. 
Address, Registrar. 


YANKTON — YANKTON COLLEGE: June 7-July 9- 
Business Finance; The American Economy. Address, A. F- 
Nelson, Director of Summer Session. 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA—UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA: 
First Term, June 13—July 22. Accounting; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Comparative Economic Systems; Consumer Economics. 
Second Term, July 25—August 26. Accounting; Principles of 
Economics; Financial Statement Analysis; Business English. 
Address, August W. Eberle, Provost. 

COOKEVILLE — TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE: Two Terms, June 6-July 12; July 18-August 20. 
Accounting; Economics; Finance; Marketing; Business Law. 
Address, Louis Johnson, Jr., Director, School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 


JACKSON — UNION UNIVERSITY: Two Sessions, 
June 6-July 9; July 11-August 18. Office Management; 
Business Communication; Principles of Marketing; Consumer 
Problems. Address, Dean F. E. Wright. 


JOHNSON CITY — EAST TENNESSEE STATE COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 13-July 15. Business Mathematics; 
Introduction to Business; Elementary, Intermediate, Govern- 
mental, Cost, and Tax Accounting; Advanced Typewriting; 
Advanced Shorthand; Business Machines; Principles of Sales- 
manship; Business Organization and Finance; Advertising; 
Business Law; Insurance; Teaching Secretarial Subjects; 
Personnel Management; Principles of Economics; Economic 
Gocgrephy: Basic Statistics; Personal Finance; Money and 
Banking; International Trade; Public Finance; Managerial Eco- 
nomics; Intermediate Economic Sheers Fiscal Policy; History 
of Economic Thought; Problems. in Economics; Methods of 
Research. Second Term, July 18—August 19. Business Mathe- 
matics; Introduction to Business; Office Procedures; Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate, Cost, and Tax Accounting; Business 
Letter Writing; Secretarial Practice; Corporation Finance; 
Marketing; Business Law; Teaching Basic Business Subjects; 
Principles of Economics; Economic Geography; Labor Eco- 
nomics; Economic History of U. S.; Labor Relations Legisla- 
tion; Advanced Economic Theory; Current Economic Prob- 
lems; Methods of Research. Ten-Week Term, June 138- 
August 19. Typewriting; Shorthand. Address, Travis Kirkland, 
Director, School of Business Administration and Economics. 
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KNOXVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: Pre 
session, June 1-11; First Session, June 13-July 15; Second 
Session, July 18—August 19. Teaching of Typewriting; Teachin 
of Shorthand and Transcription; Teaching of Bookkeeping an 
Accounting; Guidance in Business Education; Business Letter 
Writing; Business Report Writing; Office Systems; Problems in 
Office Management; Office achines orkshop. Address, 
George A. Wagoner, Head, Business Education and Office Ad- 
ministration Department. 


MURFREESBORO — MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE 
COLLEGE: Two Sessions, June 6-July 13; July 14-August 19. 
Introduction to Business; Beginning Shorthand; Personal and 
Advanced Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Office Man- 
agement; Business Law; Business English; Secretarial Practice; 
Office Practice — Business Machines; Salesmanship; Advertis- 
ing; Income Tax Accounting. Address, E. W. Midgett, Head, 
Department of Business. 


NASHVILLE — GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: June 13—August 19. Business Machines; Cost 
Accounting; Business Law; Office Management; Accounting 
Research; Methods in Typewriting, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, 
and General Business; uidance in Business Education; 
Seminar in Business Education; Current Problems in Business 
Education; Tests in Business Education. Address, Dr. Theodore 
Woodward, Head, Business Education Department. 


Texas 


ALPINE—SUL ROSS STATE COLLEGE: June 6- 
August 27. Le mma of Commercial Subjects; subject matter 
courses in business administration. Address, Registrar. 


CANYON — WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: First 
Session, May 31-July 8. Elementary Accounting; Business 
Communications; Business Law; Business Psychology; Prob- 
lems in Business Research; Graduate Seminar in Teaching 
Shorthand. Second Session, July 12-August 19. Elementary 
Accounting; Business Law; Corporation Finance; Principles of 
oe Business Education Principles, Problems, and 
Trends; Tests, Measurements, and Guidance in Business 
ESucaties. Address, Dr. C. C. Callarman, Chairman, School of 

usiness. 


COMMERCE — EAST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 6—July 15; July 18-August 26. Graduate and 
undergraduate subject matter courses in business administra- 
tion and business education. Address, Elton D. Johnson, Head, 
Department of Business Administration. 


DENTON — NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 4-July 14; July 15-August 23. Improvement of 
Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in 
Shorthand; Teaching Aids for Business Education; Intermediate 
Shorthand — Transcription; Typewriter Care and Main- 
tenance; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Principles of Short- 
hand; Duplicating Machines; Methods of Teaching Bookkeep- 
ing and Related Subjects; Office Practice; Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education; Intermediate and Beginning 
Typewriting; Office Problems in pyocwsting: Business Re- 
search Methods; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Tran- 
scription; Principles and Problems of Business Education. 
Address, Vernon V. Payne, Chairman, Division of Business 
Education and Secretarial Science. 


HOUSTON—TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: Secre- 
tarial Studies Workshop; Methods and Materials for Teaching 
Office Practice; Current Problems in Business Education; 
Survey courses in administration. Address, Mrs. Geraldine S. 
Cain, Head, Department of Business Education. 


HOUSTON — UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Two Terms, 
June 2-July 14; July 15-August 24. Research in Business 
Education; Principles of Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand; Curriculum Construction in Business 
Education; ey Shorthand; Accounting; Management; 
Marketing; Business Correspondence; Economics. Address, 
Dr. Carlos K. Hayden, Chairman, Department of Business 
Education. 


HUNTSVILLE — SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 6-July 15. Accounting Theory; 
Current Problems in Business Education. Sec Term, 
July 18-August 26. Marketing Research. Address, Dr. Jean D. 
Neal, Director of Business Administration. 


LUBBOCK — TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 2-July 12. Workshop in Office Machines 
(June 2-17); Guidance in Business Education; subject matter 
courses in Accounting, Business Law, Economics, Finance, 
Management, and Marketing. Second Term, July 14-August 18. 
Subject matter courses in Accounting, Business Law, Eco- 
nomics, Finance, Management, Marketing, and Report Writing. 
Address, Dr. William R. Pasewark, Head, Business Education 
Department. 


SAN MARCOS — SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 1-July 9; July 12-August 20. Work- 
shop in Business Education; subject matter courses in business 
administration. Address, Registrar. 
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Utah 


LOGAN — UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY: First Session, 
June 18—July 15. Speed Building Typewriting; Filing; Business 
Machines; Business Communications; Office Practice; Im- 
provement of Instruction; Issues and Trends in Business Edu- 
cation; The Business Curriculum; Workshop in Business Edu- 
cation (June 7-17). Second Session, July 18-August 19. 
Advanced Typewriting; Secretarial Procedures; Improvement 
of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Workshop in Business Educa- 
tion (August 1-12). Address, Dr. E. C. McGill, Professor of 
Business Administration. 

SALT LAKE CITY — UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: June 6- 
a7; Trends in Teaching Business Subjects. Address, 
Dr. Roger H. Nelson, Annex 231. 


Virginia 


BLACKSBURG — VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE: June 16—July 23. Curriculum Construction in Busi- 
ness Education; Graduate Seminar in Larne, sae and Related 
Subjects; Principles and Practices in the Clerical Program; 
Putting All Classroom Skills to Work in the Office with Business 
Machines and Equipment (June 16-July 8); Annual Business 
Education Conference (July 7-8); subject matter courses in 
Economics and Business Administration. Address, Dr. Harry 
Huffman, Professor of Business Education. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 
Eight-Week Session, June 20-August 13. Elementary Account- 
ing; Commercial Law; Principles of Economics; Money and 
Banking; Economic History; Statistics. June 20-July 16. 
Industrial Management; Business Communication. July 18- 

ugust 13. Production Management; Business Communication; 
International Finance. Address, Registrar of the Summer Session, 
Garrett Hall. 


FARMVILLE — LONGWOOD COLLEGE: June 20- 
August 13. Beginning Typewriting; Accounting; Office Ma- 
chines and Filing; Business Law; General Business Principles; 
Business Mathematics. Address, "Dr. Earl R. Boggs, Dean. 


HARRISONBURG — MADISON COLLEGE: June 138- 
August 12. Business Mathematics; Office Machines; Cost 
Accounting; Marketing; Advanced Studies in Skill Business 
Subjects; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; 
Seminar in American Business; Reading and Research. Address, 
Dr. Percy H. Warren, Dean. 


RADFORD — RADFORD COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 18—July 16. Typewriting; Shorthand; Personnel Manage- 
ment; Accounting; Business Law; Secretarial Practice; Intro- 
duction to Business. Second Term, July 16—August 20. Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Teaching Business Skill Subjects; Account- 
ing; Business Law; Office Machines and Filing; Business Mathe- 
matics. Address, Director of Admissions. 


RICHMOND — RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY: 
Regular Session, June 13-—July 22. Business Mathematics; 
Marketing; Introduction to Business; Elementary Typewrit- 
ing; Elementary Business Statistics; Corporation Finance; 
Industrial Management; Introduction to Economics; Principles 
of Economics; Foreign Trade; Economic History; Principles 
of Accounting; Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial 
Subjects; Individual Study in Business Education; Thesis or 
Project in Business Education; Supervised Work Experience 
for Teachers (June 20—July 29.) Post Session, July 25- 
August 12. Business Mathematics; Principles of Salesmanship; 
Case Studies in Personnel Management; Executive Training 
Seminar; Principles of Economics. Address, Dr. Kenneth 
Zimmer, Director, School of Business. 


Washington 


BELLINGHAM — WESTERN WASHINGTON  COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: One-Week Workshop Session, 
June 27-July 1. Junior High School Typewriting; Beginning 
and Intermediate Typewriting; Office Machines; Specialized 
Office Machines; Special Projects in Business Education. 
ll Week Session, June 20-July 29. Current Trends in Teaching 

ewriting. Nine-Week Session, June 20-August 19. Prin- 
Ba of Accounting; Role of Business in American Society; 
Introduction to Business; Comparative Economic Systems; 
Economic Growth in Undeveloped Countries; Problems and 
Practices in State and Federal Finance. Address, Dr. Harold O. 
Palmer, Department of Business Education. 


CHENEY — EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: June 20-August 5. cyping for Personal Use; 
Shorthand; Introduction to Office Machines; Small Business; 
Retailing; Office Management; Intermediate Accounting; 
Business Law; Consumer Economics; Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping and Basic Business Subjects; Government and the 
American Econemy; Economic History of the United States; 
Workshop in American Economy (August 8-19); Workshop in 
Integrating Business Practices in the Business Education 
Curriculum (August 8-19). Address, N. William Newsom, 
Director of Summer School, or Robert F. Bender, Acting Chairman, 
Department of Economics and Business. 
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ELLENSBURG — CENTRAL WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: Three Sessions, June 20-July 20; 
July 21-August 19; June 20—August 19. Workshop in Personal 
and Family Financial Security Education (June 20-July 20); 
subject matter courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, Office 
Machine Operation, and Accounting; ‘Methods of ‘caching 
Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Transcrip- 
tion; Federal Taxation. Address, Dr. Eugene J. Kosy, Business 
Education Department, or Dr. J. Wesley Crum, Dean of Instruc- 
tion. 


SEATTLE — SEATTLE UNIVERSITY: June 21- 
August 12. Office Organization; Business Statistics; Money and 
Banking; Fundamentals of Industrial Relations; Intermediate 
Accounting; Public Finance and Taxation; Government and 
Business; Business Policy and Organization. Address, 
Father John J. Fitterer, S.J., Director of Summer Quarter. 


SEATTLE — UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: First 
Term, June 20-July 20. Materials and Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand and Transcription; Materials and Methods of Teach- 
ing Office and Clerical Practice. Second Term, July 21- 
August 19. Materials and Methods of Teaching Typewriting; 
Materials and Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Genera 
Business Subjects; Full Term, June 20—August 19. Office Man- 
agement; Office Machines. Address, Professor Robert Briggs, 
Colleye of Business Administration, or Director of Summer 
Session. 

TACOMA — COLLEGE OF PUGET SOUND: June 20- 
August 19. eneral Economics; Marketing; Beginning and 
Intermediate Accounting; Money and Banking; Principles of 
Management; Statistics; Labor Economics; subject matter 
courses in education. Address, Dr. Raymond L. Powell, Director, 
School of Education. 


West Virginia 


BUCKHANNON — WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COL- 
LEGE: First Session, June 6-July 15. Business Law; Prin- 
ciples of Economics. ‘Second Session, July 18-—August 20. Busi- 
ness Organization and Management; Advertising; Economics of 


Consumption; Marketing; Retailing. Address, Patton L. 
Nickell, Jr., Registrar. 
CHARLESTON — MORRIS HARVEY COLLEGE: 


June 6-August 25. Principles of Management; Principles of 
Marketing; Corporation Organization and Finance; Business 
Mathematics; Principles of Retailing; Principles of Insurance; 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Personnel 
Management; several courses in Economics. Address, Harry 
Straley, Dean. 


HUNTINGTON — MARSHALL COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 8-July 19. Teaching Business Education; Teaching 
General Business and Bookkeeping; Typewriting; Principles of 
Accounting; Principles of Business Law; Advanced and Retail 
Accounting; Mathematics of Business Finance; Principles of 
Business Finance; Principles of Marketing. Second Term, 
July 21-August 24. Principles of Accounting; Principles of 
Business Law; Advanced and Cost Accounting; Business Sta- 
tistics; Business Organization and Management; Principles of 
Business Finance; Auditing; Production and Personnel Manage- 
ment; Invest ments; American Markets and Marketing. Ad- 
dress, Luther E. Bledsoe, Registrar and Director of Admissions. 

INSTITUTE — WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE: 
June 12-August 12. First-Year Accounting; Business Mathe- 
matics; Introduction to Business; Principles of Marketing; 
Business Law; Workshop in Consumer Problems. Address, 
Registrar. 

MORGANTOWN — WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY: 
July 18-August 5. Workshop on Economic Education. Address, 
Marvin Lee, Director. 


WEST LIBERTY— WEST LIBERTY STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 13-August 12. Accounting; Salesmanship; 
Economics; General Business. Address, Denver F. Arnett, Dean. 


Wisconsin 


MADISON — UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 20- 
August 12. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Basic Principles of Business Education; Seminar in 
Business Education; Office Procedures; Seminar on Family 
Finance Education (June 27-July 23.) Address, Dr. Russell J. 
Hosler, School of Education. 

MILWAUKEE—MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY: June 20- 
August 1. Subject matter courses in education. Address, 
Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., Director of Summer Sessions. 

MILWAUKEE — MOUNT MARY COLLEGE: June 28- 
August 5. Secretarial Procedure. Address, Sister Mary Norman, 
Registrar. 

MILWAUKEE — SPENCERIAN COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 6-July 29; August 1-September 21. Beginning, Intermedi- 
ate, and Advanced Shorthand; — Dictation; Medical Dicta- 


tion; Beginning, Legal, and Medical Typewriting; Speed 
Development in Typewriting; Business Forms; Beginning, 
Intermediate, Advanced, and Cost Accounting; Auditing; 
Federal Income Tax; Accounting Systems; C.P.A. Review; 


Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Accounting, and Typewriting; 
Filing; Secretarial Training; Business Law; Office Machines. 


Address, Mrs. Dorothy Myra, Director, Secretarial Department. 
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WHITEWATER— WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE: 
June 20-August 12. Subject matter courses in Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping, Office Machines, Typewriting, Accounting, Eco- 
nomics, Marketing, Public Finance, and Labor Problems. 
Address, Dr. R. M. Kessel, Director of Business Education. 


Wyoming 


LARAMIE — UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: Two Terms, 
June 13-July 15; July 18-August 19. Elementary and Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Problems in Accounting; Business 
Finance; Business Law; Investments; nonte o Marketin 
Management; Corporation Finance; Financial Planning an 
Control; Personnel Management; Statistics; Economic Theory; 
Regulation of Public Utilities; Curriculum Workshop: Business 
Education (June 20-24); Methods of Teaching Business Educa- 
tion. Address, H. B. McFadden, Director of Summer School. 








Business Education Scholarship 


During the fellowship luncheon of the 
National Association for Business Teacher 
Education at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, on February 12, Suzanne Fenton of 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, re- 
ceived the first Prentice-Hall Business Edu- 
cation Scholarship Award. The presentation 
was made by Dr. Vernon V. Payne of North 
Texas State College, chairman of the 
Scholarship Administrative Committee. The 
$500 scholarship is awarded to an outstand- 
ing senior in business. education at a college 
or university holding membership in the 
National Association for Business Teacher 
Education and is to be used for graduate 
study in business education. 


American Economic 
Foundation Institutes 


The National Schools Committee of the 
American Economic Foundation has con- 
ducted since 1953 a series of institutes 
throughout the country informing the public 
on “How We Live in America.” 

The program of the institute consists of 
the viewing of a film entitled “How We Live 
in America” along with talks and seminars 
conducted by economists from the area and 
personnel from the institute. 

The schedule for the institute this coming 
summer is as follows: 


June 15-17 Abilene Christian College, 
Abilene, Texas 

June 17 Colorado State College, 
Greeley 

June 20-22 State of Oregon 4-H Clubs 
at Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 

June 24 Chico State College, Chico, 
California 

June 28 Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah 

June 29 University of Nevada, Reno 

August 27 St. Joseph Public Schools, 


St. Joseph, Missouri 








—— 


FA NEW 


‘2nd Edition 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP 


Here is a textbook-workbook that provides a complete teaching plan for the improve- 
ment of a student's handwriting skill. He is taught how to write with improved skill 
on a variety of forms that are common in the home and in the business office. The 
textual material is designed so that it will motivate the student to want to improve the 


legibility of his handwriting. 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP can be used as a basic textbook for a separate course in 
penmanship or as a supplement in several business subjects. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 


May, 1960 
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Dollars for Health. (1958) A new 35mm. film- 
strip in color has been developed in cooperation with 
a group of educators who served as advisors on content. 
The filmstrip was produced for the Health Insurance 
Institute for use in junior and senior high school edu- 
cational programs to stimulate student interest in the 
study of health insurance. 


Summary. The filmstrip (62 frames) relates the 
family experiences with ill health as seen through the 
eyes of three high school students. During each family 
segment, questions are portrayed on the screen, which 
are intended to promote further discussions of the 
problems shown. 

Since health insurance forms such a large part of 
today’s method of financing health care costs, the stories 
illustrated should prove helpful in developing a proper 
understanding of family finances related to a family 
budget. The filmstrip also tells the stories of three 
teenagers and their families who face the problems of 
meeting the costs of medical care. Ike Brandon, Ginny 
Todd, and Tom Brennan face these problems which 
might very well face any member of a class. 

This filmstrip can help plan a successful and inter- 
esting family finance unit as it emphasizes a question- 
raising approach. The illustrations have been carefully 
selected and do not attempt to give a lot of detailed 
information about the health insurance program as 
handled by most insurance companies. 


Recommended Use. “Dollars for Health” is recom- 
mended for economics, consumer education, social 
studies, home economics, health education, and guid- 
ance classes. 

Sale and Rental. This filmstrip is available on a free 
loan basis, or it may be purchased at $3 from the 
Health Insurance Institute, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


*“*Hobso”’ (Economic Education) #200. “How 
Our Business System Operates” is widely known by the 
initials HOBSO. It is a visual aid used by high schools 
and colleges in the teaching of basic economics. 

Summary. This unit has become part of the curric- 
ulum in social studies, economics and business, and in 
vocational and adult courses in schools in forty of the 
forty-eight states. 

The equipment consists of a flannel-covered board on 
which the teacher places descriptive, colored symbols 
and constructs, through discussion, four charts showing 
the organization of our business system. It also 
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points out the accomplishments and individual free- 
doms that are characteristic of the system. Through 
accompanying discussions, lectures, or a combination 
of the two, students will develop a general under- 
standing of American business. Teachers are entirely 
free to incorporate the unit in whole or in part into their 
curricula in any manner that they see fit. 

The 4’ by 3’ flannel board is hinged in the middle to 
form a handy container for all the symbols, streamers, 
and side charts which are part of the kit. 

A Teachers’ Handbook has been prepared as an edu- 
cational aid and is now furnished at no extra cost with 
each HOBSO set purchased. Additional Teachers’ 
Handbooks are available at $1 each if desired in connec- 
tion with the use of the kit by more than one teacher or 
for detailed review of the unit prior to possible purchase 
of this equipment. 


Sale and Rental. The price of the HOBSO School Kit, 
including flannel board, symbols, streamers, side charts, 
and the handbook is $37.50, shipping charges additional 
from Bridgeport, Connecticut. To order, or for further 
information, write to HOBSO, Education Department, 
National Association of Manufacturers, New York 17, 
New York. 


Visual Timing Film. (1959). This is a 20-minute, 
16-mm. film that serves as a method for computing 
scores on test or lesson assignment work. 


Summary. The visual timing film may replace the 
stop watch or interval timer as a timing device for the 
classroom teacher. The instructor no longer needs to 
use a stop watch or timer for checking time, as each 
student may look at the screen to determine accurate 
time measurement while the film is running. 

The film indicates elapsed time as every changing 
second, from one second through twenty minutes, is 
flashed on the screen. White letters on a black back- 
ground are used so that the room need not be darkened, 
permitting students to do regular class work. 

enever instructors are in need of a timing device 
to check regular class work or tests from one to twenty 
minutes, this film method of timing is now available. 

Recommended Use. “Visual Timing Film” is recom- 
mended for teachers of typewriting, shorthand, math, 
and reading clinics or in any class when individual 
timed ability must be checked. 


Sale and Rental. This film may be obtained from the 
Birdsell Audio Visual Co., 2901 Glendora, Cincinnati 19, 
Ohio. The selling price is $55. The privilege of pre- 
viewing the film in lieu of future purchase is permitted. 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES 


v Logically arranged content 


v Comparatively short chap- 
ters 


v Two-column presentation of 
textual material 


Personalized, readable style 
of writing 


v Up-to-date statistical data 


v Meaningful use of photo- 
graphs and illustrations 


v Careful selection of maps to 
help interpret the text 


Contour map of each coun- 
try 


All place names in text 
shown on a map 


v End-of-chapter materials 
include (a) Text Questions, 
(b) Problems, (c) Projects, 
and (d) Topics for Class Dis- 
cussion 


May, 1960 











The Book Your 
Students Would 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


(Economic, Political, and Regional) 
5th Edition — By Pounds and Cooper 


Yes, your students would choose WORLD GEOG- 
RAPHY, Fifth Edition, as the book they would 
rather use if they had an opportunity to examine 
it. This has been true wherever a teacher has 


given students an opportunity to examine geog- 
raphy textbooks, 


There are many reasons why WORLD GEOG.- 
RAPHY appeals to students. It is interestingly 
written in a fiction-like style. It integrates the 
economic, political, and regional geography of 
the world and sets it against the background of 
physical geography that nature provides. Empha- 
sis is placed on what man does in the various 
regions of the world when confronted with pre- 
vailing physical conditions of climate, soil, and 
resources. The student learns why certain eco- 
nomic activities take place where they do. 


Valuable correlating classroom materials include a workbook, eight 
achievement tests, and a teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 

















Business Education Index. 1959. Published by 
Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity, this 62-page booklet con- 
tains an index of business education articles compiled 
from a selected list of periodicals and yearbooks pub- 
lished during the year 1959. 

The contents of the booklet have been edited by 
Dr. Louis C. Nanassy, Montclair State College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey. The authors and subject 
entries have been classified and arranged for easy guid- 
ance reference use. The subject headings on the inside 
front page indicate the wealth of source materials con- 
tained in the booklet. A list of the general periodicals 
and the business education periodicals indexed more 
than once is given at the end of the booklet. A directory 
of publishers is also included. A key to the abbrevia- 
tions used is provided to aid the reader in accurate 
guidance use. 

Copies of this index may be obtained at $1.60 each 
from Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, Executive Secretary, Delta 
Pi Epsilon, North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 


Money Management, Your Clothing Dollar. 
1959. A revised edition of this booklet, previously pub- 
lished in 1954, is now available. The booklet presents 
the basic facts on wardrobe planning and buying. 

The following wardrobe topics are included, discussed, 
and illustrated: (1) Planning a Wardrobe, (2) Shopping 
for Clothing, (3) Assembling a Feminine Wealiohe, 
(4) Selecting Clothes for Men and Boys, (5) Buying for 
Infants and Children, (6) Caring for Clothing. 

Written with a realistic, practical approach to family 
clothing needs, “‘ Money Ma anagement, Your Clothing 
Dollar,” is available for 10 cents to cover the cost of 
mailing and handling charges. Send your request to 
Money Management Institute of Household Finance 
Corporation, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Opportunities in Accounting. 1958. By 
Raymond G. Ankers, a Certified Public Accountant of 
the state of New York. This 118-page, paper-bound 
book is a highly informative and realistic guide to the 
field of accounting. It is written by an authority who is 
actively engaged in accounting personnel work for one 
of the largest accounting firms in the world. It discusses 
in detail both public and private accounting and answers 
the important questions an aspiring accountant might 
ask. Its true value lies in the invaluable bits of advice 
offered by the author —the kind of wise and ex- 
perienced guidance needed by young people. 

The following topics are included: (1) Introduction; 
(2) Personal Qualifications; (3) Education; (4) Pathway 
to CPA Certificate; (5) Public Accounting; (6) Private 
Accounting; (7) Compensation; (8) Getting Started; 
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(9) Organizations of the Profession. 

Order from: Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 
1011 East Tremont Avenue, New York 60, New York. 
The price is $1.65 a copy. A special discount is given for 
an order of ten or more copies. 


Teaching Manuals for Business Courses. The 
following teaching manuals are available to aid teachers 
in planning for and improving their methods of instruc- 
tion for: (a) bookkeeping (b) typewriting, (c) short- 
hand transcription, (d) filing, (e) business law, and 
(f) economics. 

The suggestions, ideas, illustrations, and teaching 
devices contained in each manual have been compiled 
by the authors after contacting hundreds of teachers 
throughout the country. Nearly every state is repre- 
sented, thereby providing a rather complete cross- 
section of up-to-date teaching methods now being used. 
Each manual is organized by chapters to aid in selecting 
the proper teaching helps at the time these aids are 
most needed in each course. 

Successful Devices in Teaching Bookkeeping by 

Wayne A. Alston, 224 pages, paper-bound, 
814 x 11, offset printed. Price, $2.50. 

Successful Devices in Teaching Typewriting by 
Wayne A. Alston, 160 pages, paper-bound, 
84 x 11, offset printed. Price $2.50. 

Successful Devices in Teaching Shorthand-Transcrip- 
tion by Wayne A. Alston, 160 pages, paper-bound, 
814 x 11, offset printed. Price, $2.50. 

File’ N Find by Rita M. Reel, 72 pages, plastic 
bound. Teacher edition free with order for ten or 
more copies of student edition. Price, $1.75 each; 
ten or more copies, $1.50; thirty or more copies, 
$1.25. Tests included for check-up on student 
understanding. 

Colorful Teaching of Business Law by Att. Lewis P. 
Fickett, Jr., and Christobel M. Cordell, 190 pages, 
paper- -bound, 8% x 11, offset printed. Price, $2.50. 
Part I: Organized system for teaching subjects 
in business law; Part II: Includes variety of 
classroom plays and mock trials. 

Colorful Economics Teaching by J. Weston Walch and 
Christobel M. Cordell, 204 pages, paper-bound, 
8144x 11, offset printed. Price, $2.50. Part I: 
Contains 351 practical teaching devices; Part II: 
Contains 5 plays prepared especially for classroom 
use. 

Orders may he sent to: J. Weston Walch, Publisher, 

Box 1075, Portland 1, Maine. 
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AL BUSINESS 


7th Edition—By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


Teenagers like GENERAL BUSINESS, 
Seventh Edition, because it deals with 
topics that they can understand. They 
are not only facing these problems 
every day, but also they will face them 
as adults in future living. The textual 
discussions and the problems in GEN- 
ERAL BUSINESS are, therefore, built 
around realistic home situations and 
business situations within the experi- 
ences of many of your students. Un- 
familiar items are indexed, explained, 
and illustrated in a clear and interest- 
ing manner. 


GENERAL BUSINESS also develops a 
usable skill in making the simple com- 
putations that are often necessary in 
the proper handling of commonplace 
business problems. The problems used 
in the related business problem section 
of the textbook correlate with the busi- 
ness principles that have been covered. 


WITH THESE ADDED FEATURES 


+Emphasizes everyday functions 
of business 


+Provides basic elementary eco- 
nomic education 


+Gives practical consumer infor- 
mation 


+Trains for good citizenship 


+Provides useful occupational and 
career information 


+Builds a useful business vocabu- 


lary 

+Appeals to both students and 
parents 

+Motivates student interest 


through a variety of superior 
supplementary materials 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


May, 1960 
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Courage Unlimited 


A couple of young boys walked into the dentist’s 
office. One faced him boldly and said, “Doctor, I want 
a tooth took out and I don’t want any gas ’cause I’m 
in a hurry.” 

**T must say you're a brave boy,” said the doctor, 
**Which tooth is it?” 

The little boy turned to his silent friend and said, 
“Show him your tooth, Albert.” 


Big Deal 


A Texan stepped up to the airline ticket office. 
“Where to, please?” he was asked. “Oh, anywhere,” 
replied Tex. “I’ve got business all over.” 


No Box-tops? 


“What kind of cereal would you have if you ran over 
a canary with a lawnmower?” 
“Shredded Tweet.” 


A Poor Student 


Professor: ‘‘ You, in the back of the room, what was 
the date of the signing of the Magna Charta?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t, eh? Well, try something else. Who was 
Bonny Prince Charlie?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“* Well, then perhaps you can tell me what the Tennis 
Court Oath was?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t? I assigned that last Friday. Where 
were you?” 

“*I was out taking the day off with some friends.” 

“Oh, you were, were you? Do you expect to pass this 
course?” 

“‘Well, I don’t suppose so, Mister. I just came in to 
fix the radiator.” 
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A Bad System 


Complained a small boy: I just don’t understand 
mothers. They make you go to bed when you're not 
sleepy, and they wake you up when you are. 


Not Much Variety 


‘“*What flavors of ice cream do you have?” asked the 
customer. The waitress answered in a hoarse whisper, 
“*Vanilla, strawberry and chocolate.” 

Trying to be sympathetic he said, “Do you have 
laryngitis?” 

**No,” she replied with an effort, “just vanilla, 
strawberry and chocolate.” 


No Green Cheese! 
These days you had better think twice before promis- 
ing a girl the moon. 
eee 


That Will Teach Him 


“What are you putting in your vest pocket there, 
Jack?” 

“That’s a stick of dynamite. Every time that Jones 
sees me, he slaps me on the chest and breaks all of my 
cigars. The next time he does it, he’s going to blow his 
hand off.” 


Clipper Service 


Barber: “Was your tie red when you came in?” 
Soldier: “‘ Certainly not.” 
Barber: “Gosh!” 
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CLERICAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


4 2nd Edition—By Agnew, Meehan and Loso 

















A functional book that prepares for 











immediate office employment and future 
promotion... 

















CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE provides a practical class- 
room experience that leads to competence on the job. It 
aids in the mastery of certain office duties that have not been 
included in other courses. It gives refresher training in once- 
learned understandings and skills that are partially lost if they 
are not used constantly. The old and the new understandings and 
skills are integrated by means of a series of realistic office assign- 
ments. Proper guidance is given in the development of personal quali- 
ties so that the student will be more likely to succeed on the job. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE does more than prepare the student for a 
clerical position. It develops a background of understanding that qualifies 
employees for promotion to more responsible positions. 


A workbook, twelve achievement tests, two examinations, and a filing set 


(FILING OFFICE PRACTICE) correlate with the textbook. 
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CLASSIFIED 





ADVERTISING 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Certified business subject teacher, age 28, desires posi- 
tion. Must coach hockey; will g0 anywhere in the world 
to do so. College and semi-professional playing and 
coaching experience. Best of teaching and coaching 
references. Address, No. 113. 





Young man, 37, desires position teaching in business 
college or business education department of a small 
liberal arts college. Has B.A. degree, magna cum laude, 
in business administration; Master of Education degree; 
and more than one year additional graduate work. 
Twelve years’ experience, six as classroom teacher and 
six as superintendent of schools with part-time teaching 
assignment. Professionally active, vigorous, enthu- 
siastic, can furnish top references. Desires connection in 
the Midwest, but will consider elsewhere. Presently 
capenasesent of schools on West Coast. Requires good 
salary; however, salary is secondary to satisfaction to be 
derived from type of work. Address, No. 114. 





Mature man wishes teaching position in good business 
college ew p | September, 1960. Has A.B. degree in 
commerce and business administration and eighteen 
semester hours graduate credit in vocational guidance 
and personnel. nee includes eighteen years teach- 
ing in commercial colleges, five years in public school, 
and thirteen years working in business offices. Now em- 
ey er in accounting department of purchasing division 
of large industrial plant. Address, No. 115. 





Male teacher, 29 years of age, desires summer position 
in any location, any type of institution. Has B.S. degree 
in business administration and secretarial studies, plus 
twenty-four hours toward M.A. degree in business ad- 
ministration and economics. Presently teaching ac- 
counting, economics, and secretarial studies. Six years’ 
teaching experience in colleges and university, plus five 
ee ll practical business experience. Available June 13 to 

bor Day. Resumés and references freely sent if re- 
quested. Address, No. 116. 





Widowed West Virginia teacher, age 52, desires teach- 
ing position in California or another well-paying, 
pleasant-climated state. Has B.S. degree with major in 
commerce and minor in English; M.A. degree; and 
counselor’s certificate in guidance. Has had seventeen 
years’ experience in high school, teaching shorthand, 
typing, office practice, general business, bookkeeping, 
and business English. Also interested in summer posi- 
tion. Address, No. 117. 





Versatile male instructor desires teaching or super- 
visory position for the summer. Has twenty-four years 
of commercial teaching experience, including high 
schools, business colleges, junior and senior colleges; 
twelve years’ actual business experience as stenographer, 
legal secretary, and accountant. Is especially well 
qualified to teach accounting, business English, business 
law, Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and secretarial 
training. Holds B.A., M.B.A., and LL.B. degrees, special 
certificates and licenses. Moderate salary to supplement 
retirement income. Address, No. 122. 


Middle-aged man with Bachelor’s, Master’s, and 
Doctor’s degrees desires a position during the summer 
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months. Certified by three states in bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, shorthand, typewriting, business English, 
commercial mathematics, business writing, social serv- 
ice, commercial law, office practice, economics, junior 
business training, salesmanship, and commercial geog- 
raphy. Many years of practical experience including 
bookkeeping, accounting, auditing, supervision, man- 
agement; elementary, secondary, and college teaching 
experience. Unquestionable references furnished upon 
request. Address, No. 123 





Male business teacher with wide experience in public 
schools, private business schools, and adult education 
classes would like position with college or university. 
Has B.S. degree from well-accredited university and 
M.Ed. from same school. Would like position in western 
United States, if possible. Address, No. 127. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teacher of accounting and related subjects wanted for 
permanent position in eastern business school. No 
night classes. Old established school in a prosperous, 
industrial city. Send formal application together with 
persona! data sheet of your qualifications and experience. 
Salary open. Address, No. 118. 





Teacher of accounting and related subjects wanted. 
Good opportunity for someone who would be interested 
in owning school in a year or two. Address, No. 119. 





Woman teacher of commercial subjects wanted. 
Should be between 25 and 35 years of age with exceptional 
personality and poise for progressive business college. 
Good salary and permanency. Submit complete data 
sheet and recent photo with inquiry. Address, No. 120. 





Ambitious, capable, qualified couple wanted to join 
very experienced couple who plan lease July 1 of one of 
the oldest, best-known business colleges in the South- 
west. Both should have teaching and administrative 
ability and experience. Kindly furnish resumé. No 
investment unless desired. Address, No. 124. 





Teacher wanted for full or part-time schedule, summer 
only or for 1960-61 school year also. Ideal for anyone 
interested in pursuing graduate degree in New York, 
sixteen rail miles from school. We are New York State 
approved so must engage only certifiable instructor. 
Address, No. 126. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


School for sale on contract or otherwise. Ideal for a 
couple. Established in 1936. Present owners wish to retire 
to give place to someone with the push commensurate 
with growing California. School located in a resort town, 
on the ocean, with an excellent year-round climate. 
Address, No. 121. 





Small well-established business college in the North- 
west for sale. Unusual bargain for a reliable man or 
woman with capital. The owner wishes to retire because 
of age. Address, No. 125. 
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CLERICAL 
RECORD KEEPING 


By Baron and Steinfeld 





Recommended for a Simple Language 
one-year record keeping Minimum Text 


Material 


Maximum Activity 


course in the senior 


high school 





CONTENTS 

Unit 

1 Introduction to Record Keep- 
ing (3 Jobs) 

2 Cashier’s Records (9 Jobs) 


3 Checks and Bank Statements 
(10 Jobs) 


4 Petty Cash Records (5 Jobs) 

5 Budget Records (5 Jobs) 

6 Retail Salesclerk Records (13 
Jobs) 

7 Purchase Records (10 Jobs) 

8 Recording Sales for a Wholesale 
Business (11 Jobs) 

9 Payroll Records (20 Jobs) 

10 Recording Receipts and Pay- 
ments for Small Retail Busi- 
nesses (9 Jobs) 





Here is a book that will help the slow 
learner understand the proper handling 
of business papers and records up to the 
point where double entry bookkeeping 
takes over. It provides applications to 
simple clerical office jobs in which record 
keeping is involved and to everyday per- 
sonal business activities. 


The simple language and the minimum 
textual material in CLERICAL RECORD 
KEEPING make learning easy for the stu- 
dent. Directions are clearly written and 
listed in a step-by-step plan. Practical 
activity problems provide the drill that 
is necessary for the slow learner. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Family Finance Scholarships 


Five hundred and seventy scholarships at 
fifteen universities are being offered this 
year at the 1960 Summer Workshops in 
Family Finance sponsored by the National 
Committee for Education in Family Finance. 


The workshop scholarships are open to 
educators in schools, colleges, and teacher- 
training institutions, as well as adminis- 
trators, supervisor, and curriculum directors. 
The workshops are of special interest to high 
school and college teachers of subjects such 
as home economics, social studies, business 
education, economics, mathematics, family 
life, and related courses. Credit toward a 
graduate degree is awarded upon successful 
completion of the course. 


While the program is nationwide in scope, 
each university develops its own workshop 
curriculum and provides the teaching staff. 
The course consists of lectures and discus- 
sions on a variety of interrelated topics, 
including sources of personal income, budget- 
ing, banking and banking services, consumer 
credit and installment buying, renting and 
buying a home, life insurance, accident, 
sickness, and _ hospitalization insurance, 
general insurance, Social Security, pensions, 
savings and investments, personal taxes, 
wills and estates. Specialists from the uni- 
sities’ schools of business administration and 
education serve as lecturers, and instruction 
is supplemented by visiting business and 
education leaders. 


More detailed information about the 
workshops and the other work of the Na- 
tional Committee for Education in Family 
Finance may be obtained from R. Wilfred 
Kelsey, Executive Secretary, National Com- 
mittee for Education in Family Finance, 
488 — Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 


Workshops will be held at the following 
universities: 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. June 27-July 23. Dr. James B. 
Bower, Coordinator. This is the Com- 
mittee’s national pilot workshop, serving 
school systems throughout the country. 


University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connec- 
ticut. July 5—~August 12. Dr. Herbert G. Tag, 
Coordinator. This is the Committee’s 
special elementary workshop; students will 
work with pupils in grades 1-8 of the Uni- 
versity’s Laboratory School. 
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University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
California. June 27-August 5. Willard T. 
Briggs, Coordinator. Serves California, 
Arizona, Nevada. 


University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. 
June 20—July 22. Dr. Donald G. Ferguson, 
Coordinator. Serves Colorado, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, Wyoming. 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
June 21—August 12. Dr. James W. Crews, 
Coordinator. Serves Florida and Alabama. 

University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
July 25—August 18. Dr. J. Kenneth Roach, 
Coordinator. Serves Georgia, Tennessee, 
South Carolina. 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
June 20-July 15. Dr. Ella C. Leppert, 
Coordinator. Serves Illinois, southern 
Indiana, Kentucky, and eastern Missouri. 


University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland. June 27—August 5. Dr. Robert G. 
Risinger, Coordinator. Serves Maryland, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
North Carolina. 


Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan. June 23-July 28. Dr. Russell J. 
Kleis, Coordinator. Serves Michigan, 
northern Indiana, Ohio. 


University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. June 20-July 29. Dr. Gerald A. 
Porter, Coordinator. Serves Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, western Missouri. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
June 20-July 15. Dr. Cliff Robinson, Co- 
ordinator. Serves Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Utah. 


Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania. June 13-July 1. 
Dr. James Gemmell, Coordinator. Serves 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, West Virginia, 
eastern Ohio. 


University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico. June 20-July 23. Dra. Cecilia 
Davila, Coordinator. Serves Puerto Rico 
only. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, 
Texas. July 18-August 12. Dr. Bob G. 
Woods, Coordinator. Serves Texas, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana. 

Syracuse Unwersity, Syracuse 10, New 
York. July 25-August 12. Dr. Carroll A. 
Nolan, Coordinator. Serves New York 
State and New England. 
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GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


for TYPING TESTS 


for SHORTHAND TESTS 


“4 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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Easy to Use—Reasonable in Price 














20% CENTURY BOOK STAND 


MADE OF STEEL ... 
Simple, Practical, PRICE 
Sturdy, Fireproof ss $8.16 per dozen, list, subject 
WILL NOT DAMAGE BOOKS 


to the usual discount. 





We have experimented with various types of copyholders * 
to try to get a stand that can be used satisfactorily with all 


kinds of typewriting books and transcription books. NO SAMPLES 


Here is an entirely new type of book stand that has proved A single specimen will be sent 
very satisfactory from experimentation. It holds a book postpaid for 68 cents, remit- 
firmly and will not tip. It will last indefinitely; therefore, 
the price quoted is very reasonable for permanent equip- 
ment in your school. 


tance in advance 
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